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Preface 


It will be clear to readers of this book that 1 am indebted to 
many people for help and inspiration in developing an 
approach to student guidance in this country. 

Acknowledgements are made for permission to quote from 
books and journals, and I am grateful for this permission; there 
must of necessity be many hints which I have gathered from 
others whom I have met for which no formal acknowledgement 
is given; this does not mean that I appreciate these any the less. 

I should like to express my particular thanks to R. M. 
Prideaux, who spent a very great deal of time going through 
the manuscript. He was at this period preparing for a new 
adventure in education in Malawi and could ill afford the 
time for this revision, which he nevertheless carried out so 
thoroughly as to eliminate most of my infelicities of expression; 
any which remain are my own. The whole book and the work 
on which it is based owe more to him than 1 can say. 
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Education 


FOREWORD BY R. M. PRIDEAUX 


This book is likely to annoy a great many teachers and persons 
in authority. That is a large part of its value and one reason 
why I am pleased to write this introduction. Twenty years of 
teaching and educational administration, mostly as principal 
of a further education college, have brought home to me that 
administrators like criticism even less than teachers unless it is 
expressed in such guarded terms that it loses its cutting edge. 
This is understandable, for administrators are realists com- 
pelled to make the best of the current situation as they find 
it. They cannot be crusaders and remain administrators. No 
one knows better than an education officer or headmaster that 
all is not well with our schools, but his duty is to maintain 
public confidence in the education system and keep it running 
as smoothly as may be possible within the policies laid down 
by central and local government committees. Only in private 
are sharp and radical criticisms heard from those best qualified 
to express them. 

Claude Palmer uses no buttoned foil. He is in personal rela- 
tionships the kindest and most considerate of men, but in this 
account of his work he speaks plainly about the crass inade- 
quacy of much that passes for education. My own opinion is 
that a future generation will look back with wonder and horror 
at the mental cruelties we have in our ignorance perpetrated 
upon the children of the twentieth century, as most of us now 
look back upon the floggings of the nineteenth century. This 
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will no doubt sound extrava 
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a special disability that requires remedial treatment as soon as 
it can be diagnosed. Only those who take the trouble to get to 
know the intelligent but barely literate adolescent youth or 
girl can have any conception of the misery and frustration that 
lie buried behind leather jackets and crash helmets. Fortunate 
is the boy who has got an apprenticeship and can express his 
“general mental ability” through his hands without having to 
worry too much about writing his thoughts down on paper. 
Shall we close up this avenue of escape by requiring success in 
written examinations at sixteen for entry to all technical train- 
ing? Not, 1 hope, until we have a primary and infant education 
that ensures the acquisition of verbal skills by those whose 
family background has given them a poor start, or a secondary 
schooling that has well developed methods of compensating for 
earlier failures to communicate. 

Fortunately there are signs that the urgency and importance 
of this central issue of the relation of verbal facility to general 
mental ability and methods of language teaching are at last 
understood in places where policy is made. It is probably most 
difficult for people at the top of the social and economic pyra- 
mid to grasp the possibility that men and women whose speech 
is uncouth or lame may yet be highly intelligent and sensitive 
human beings. Having had a very traditional education myself, 
it took me some years in further education to acquire the neces- 
sary humility for insight into the vast scale and degree of 
wasted ability. Even when 1 could see that boys and girls had 
great sensibility and sense in their conduct of daily life 1 per- 
suaded myself that a grasp of these complex practical relativities 
was not ‘intelligence’ as the psychologist and schoolmaster 
understand the term. It was only the passage of time that finally 
convinced me that there are many ways in which general 
mental ability can find expression, but if it is there it is capable 
of development in the traditional ‘academic’ paths by appro- 
priate methods of education. It is these that have so often been 
lacking. 

If we care about the personal development of the individual 
we must care about education. It cannot be a neutral process. 
To submit to ten years of compulsory schooling cannot leave a 
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child untouched. We are too ready to assume that more good 
than harm must come of the social arrangements we have made 
for the professional supervision of our children's intellectual 
and emotional growth. Let us hope there is a credit balance 
for the majority: we know there is for an important minority. 
But there is also a substantial number whose problems have 
been aggravated rather than eased by traditional schooling, 
and many of these have both spirit and ability. Some of them 
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social guidance by adults trained and selected to win their 
confidence and understand their approach to life. Some of 
them will express their resentment at society's lack of concern 
for them by delinquent acts or by declining into forms 
of social inadequacy which will compel the attention of 
those who were more successful in climbing the ladders of 
opportunity. 

It is sad that all young people cannot be regarded as learners 
when they first leave school and start work. But a stern precept 
is to be followed—-to him that hath shall be given’. As practical 
men and women we must focus our attention on those young 
people who can get themselves accepted as students at a college 
of some kind, and they will be a very important minority. They 
are, and will be, a cross-section of the community with every 
type of social and educational background, and with every kind 
of personal difficulty and every sort of skill and ambition. It is 
the job of a student counselling service to see that each in- 
dividual gets the maximum benefit from his time in the college, 
and this may involve the removal of various obstacles in the 
student's mental organisation or in his environment. It may 
involve delicate negotiation with parents, teachers or employers, 
or it may only involve drawing attention to the obvious— 
which has somehow got overlooked. For it must be admitted 
that careful consideration of the individual's problems is a 
time-consuming job which cannot be done by people with many 
other responsibilities and preoccupations. Teachers are ex- 
pected to be concerned with the welfare and progress of all 
their pupils; but they are largely judged as successful or not by 
their examination results and their ability to maintain disci- 
pline in the class room. They are therefore constantly under 
pressure to get on with the syllabus and teach the core of the 
class who seem ready to profit from group instruction at the 
level required for the programme. 

I hope that this account of a pioneering experiment—as far 
as Colleges of Further Education in England are concerned— 
will prove both stimulating and suggestive. It was carried out 
for most of the five years involved under far from ideal con- 
ditions, without a room for the Student Advisor's own use 
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or a convenient telephone, on a tiny budget and in the inter- 
vals of a variety of teaching commitments. If we had waited for 
a recognised research project we should not have gained the 
experience which we now possess. It is now presented without 
any great parade of scholarship but with sufficient evidence of 
the care exercised to obtain accurate information about the 
mental abilities and emotional factors of the students discussed. 
All attempts at measuring “intelligence” are liable to arouse 
anxiety and event resentment, and we have at Barnet always 
stressed the provisional and diagnostic character of our testing 
programme. In administering non-verbal tests of general ability 
in the years before Mr Palmer's appointment 1 used to explain 
that, while high scores were reliable pointers to high intelli- 
gence, low scores might only indicate that the person tested 
was too worried to do himself justice. 1 noticed that the pattern 
of some scores seemed to suggest very strongly that the student 
had panicked early in the test and later recovered. Both Mr 
Palmer and I are disciples of Sir Cyril Burt whose statement 
that ‘every test of intelligence is also a test of emotion’ is 
quoted in the Appendix on Testing Procedures. This Appen- 
dix will enable the more sophisticated critic to judge the 
validity of Mr Palmer's Emotional Disturbance Factor as a 
calculation based on our method of scoring the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology's Test 70/23, 
first introduced by Professor Philip Vernon. 

Whatever the verdict on the sta 
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provide all our Colleges of any size with a Student Advisory 
Service that is a fully integrated part of the educational organi- 
sation within the College and staffed by well-qualified, pro- 
fessionally trained and mature men and women with relevant 


teaching experience. 
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The Need for Guidance 


In 1959 the Principal of my present college asked me if I would 
consider taking an appointment as a tutor in English and 
Social Studies, with a view to exploring the position at the 
college with regard to the extent and effects of emotional dis- 
turbance among students in a college of further education, 
and to find out what was required to be done to help them. 
There was an understanding between the principal and myself 
that, should either of us consider the appointment a failure, 
it would be terminated without any recriminations on either 
side. I was at that time in the fortunate position of being able 
to risk accepting such an appointment on such terms, which 
was one factor taken into consideration in making it. The 
other most important factor was my own personal friendship 
with the principal extending back over more than ten years. 
During this period we had had a number of discussions con- 
cerning the emotional problems of students which he himself 
had discovered in the college, and from time to time I had 
myself seen students whose problems seemed more deeply 
rooted, or more difficult to cope with, than the average, and 
which required the time and technique of such a one as myself, 
who was at that time in private practice as a psychotherapist. 
“The consultations given to the students were, of course, free, 
since there was no official provision for payment of fees. At 
least one other principal of a college of further education has 
similarly availed himself of consultations for some of his 
students with a psychologist not on the staff of the college. 1 
had during this period given a number of lectures, rather in 
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the nature of informal talks, to groups of students at the 
college, under a title used later for my first book The Dangers 
of Being Human. 1 was told that these talks were very much 
appreciated by the students. 1 had also during this period 
become involved in the Project, sponsored by the Workers 
Educational Association, to send lecturers on non-vocational 
subjects into factories to talk to groups of apprentices there. 
I vastly enjoyed talking to these young people, and found them 
a rewarding, if sometimes exacting audience. This work, in- 
cidentally, has grown to considerable proportions and has, 1 
am sure, exerted a great and beneficial influence on the atti- 
tude of employers to further education. 


I was pleased to be able to accept the suggestion made by 
the principal, 
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ability of students already attending the college, and this part 
of my work has extended, and grown, in the intervening 
period. 1 shall explain how such assessment helps me to help 
the students, and also how it initiated an experiment for the 
benefit of a special group of engineering students. 

Before I try to describe my experiences during the first five 
years of my career in this field, there are some considerations 
which merit discussion because they provide the historical and 
social background to the individual problems with which 1 
have been professionally concerned. 

Education cannot be separated from the society in which it 
takes place. It is therefore vain to hope that the building of 
new and better schools, colleges and universities will solve 
every problem, even if we manage to staff all these buildings 
adequately, which we are at the moment a very long way from 
achieving. On the one hand we have to deal with the results 
of our educational failures in the past; we do this at first hand, 
so to speak, with the students at present going through our 
schools and colleges, and at second-hand with their parents, 
who in many instances themselves suffered damage as a result 
of their own education and will almost inevitably pass some 
of the damage on to their children. (One way in which they do 
this, to quote one example, is by failing to appreciate the 
environmental needs of a son studying for, shall we say, O.N.C. 
in engineering.) On the other hand, we have as a society been 
busy during the past twenty years creating new problems for 
our children to deal with. Sometimes we have done this with 
the best will in the world. The provision as a result of social, 
political and economic changes of far greater mobility, both 
geographically and socially, at first sight seems to be an advance, 
but many young people (and those not so young) experience a 
considerable amount of stress both as a result of moving to a 
new physical environment and as a result of moving into a 
different (usually ‘superior’) social level. 

To the difficulty thus created for young people by providing 
them with greater opportunities, we have added the difficulties 
resulting from a rapidly changing and at present very in- 
secure world. All the attitudes and viewpoints which we 
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inherited from the nineteenth century about the nature of 
Man and his place in the Universe, about the nature of the 
physical world, and about how to order the social group in 
which he lives, have been irrevocably changed (although they 
linger on in the thinking processes of many people). A hundred 
years ago Man (at any rate an Englishman) enjoyed a privileged 
position in Creation, given him by his Creator; he could be 
master of his fate, by the exercise of his will; he lived in a 
world of real objects subjected to recognisable and, in the main, 
controllable forces; and he was quite certain of the proper way 
to organise society. Now, as a result of the writings of Darwin, 
Freud, Einstein, Marx and their coworkers, Man sees himself 
as a not measurably very important, and possibly not a final, 
entity in a universe which is not even hostile, but merely in- 
different, the nature of which he fails to comprehend and in 
which he himself is at the mercy of forces within himself over 
which he often seems to have very little control. In addition he 
faces quite different systems of society, which appear to work 
just as satisfactorily as his own and even to some seem to be an 
improvement. A very powerful force which is still operating to 
bring about this changed geographical, social and psychological 
environment, is the enormously increased speed of communica- 
tions. A century ago the majority of the inhabitants of these 
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nan stresses that we must now accept that we live in a world in 
which no one individual can be certain that he or she is abso- 
lutely and finally in the right; it is a world in which our answers 
to problems must all be provisional, and a world, therefore, in 
which there must be a great deal more understanding and toler- 
ance of views and attitudes which differ from our own. Earlier 
in the present century, research scientists had arrived at much 
the same position, with certainty of proof replaced by a certain 
degree of probability for any hypothesis, it being tacitly 
assumed that any theory would be modified, and probably 
superseded, as research continued. 

Many in the adult population, however, do not realise that 
they are living in this strange new world; some who do, find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to it. For the young it presents 
many new and difficult problems. In this connection I have 
often, during the course of a lecture, used the analogy of a 
young boy or girl going into a room in which several groups of 
people are playing some games, say, something like Canasta or 
Mah Jongg. If all the players obey the same rules, then in time 
the youngster will pick them up and be able to join in the 
play. But if the various groups play the same game according to 
different rules, then the task of joining in at any one table will 
become very much more difficult. If the players change the rules 
of the game as the play proceeds, the task for the young new- 
comer becomes almost impossible. Life is a game, which we all 
play according to certain rules. But now we know that different 
people have different rules, even within our own European 
community; once we leave that community some of the rules 
become incomprehensible to many a modern Western man— 
and woman. 

There have always been differences between the generations 
in this country. These arise mainly from two causes: the first, 
that older people tend genuinely to forget what they were like 
when they themselves were young—how they felt and how they 
behaved. All those impulses, some good and some bad, which 
are now unacceptable to the adult, are suppressed and appar- 
ently put out of mind. We know, of course, that they may be 
revealed by suitable techniques, but with most people this 
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never occurs: in fact, such people never know themselves in 
the sense of facing what they were when they were five, ten, 
fifteen years old. Even when older people reveal what their 
early lives were like they still tend, especially once they are 
parents, to think that 'such behaviour was good enough for me, 
because 1 knew how to look after myself, but my son (or, more 
especially, my daughter) cannot be trusted to do the same; it 
would most likely end in disaster'. These differences between 
the generations produce enough difficulties for young people in 
any society, but in my opinion the changes I have outlined 
earlier are the most important in making life difficult. The 
reason for this is that we all need a frame of reference, to 
borrow a mathematical concept, against which to operate and 
to which we can relate our actions. Without such a frame of 
reference we shall find life impossible. Many young people (and 
their seniors) fail to work out for themselves such a system of 
coordinates. This is one of the reasons why organisations which 
offer a rigid frame of reference obtain so many adherents, For 
those who do not belong to such an organisation life ma 
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tant problems of life, or submit to some kind of dictator, in 
whatever guise that dictator may present himself. In earlier 
times there were a number of people who could and would help 
young people in solving the much simpler problems with which 
they were confronted; such ‘counsellors’ included the family 
doctor, local priest, and, more important than either, a number 
of aunts and uncles, who were particularly valuable, because 
they were members of the same family (and so confiding in 
them was not taking tales to outsiders) and yet were not in so 
close an emotional relationship as one’s parents, a relationship 
which often made confidences difficult if not impossible. It is an 
irony of the development of society in the Western world that 
as we have come more and more to have families in the cell 
structure (of blocks of flats or housing estates) with a small 
family forced to work out its emotional problems within this 
potentially explosive situation, so the number of aunts and 
uncles who could act as safety valves has diminished. 

In such a situation we can do one of two things. We can on 
the one hand adopt the policy which was once advocated by a 
friend of mine; he said that we should withdraw all welfare 
agencies of every kind, sack the psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and make everyone stand on his own feet instead of leaning on 
the social worker, or other similar agent. He admits that there 
would be social chaos for a time, but thinks that after five years 
things will have sorted themselves out; ‘let nature take its 
course’ is his dictum. On the other hand, we can try to help 
our fellowmen with their difficulties, and in particular we can 
try to supply counsel, where it is lacking, for the young people 
growing up in this bewildering modern world. There are al- 
ready a number of such counsellors, although they are not 
labelled as such. Many of those practically engaged in education 
do in fact act as counsellors to those pupils and students in 
their care; and sometimes the doctor in general practice will 
also help; one of my friends with a busy general practice in 
London once told me that the great majority of his patients 
really need someone to talk to rather than any other form of 
medicine. We are, in addition, making available expert help 
and advice for young people at various stages of their develop- 
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ment. There are the various clinics for mothers with children of 
pre-school age, and once the children enter schools there are 
educational psychologists employed in the local departments of 
education. This help is available until the child leaves the 
secondary school. Many of us, however, consider that at all 
levels of education the counsellor or advisor, call him what you 
will, can work far more efficiently in the actual educational 
situation rather than in some remote office or clinic; in other 
words, we aré convinced that the counsellor must be on the 
staff of the school or college to which he is attached, and mixing 
with both students and staff every day. 

Many Universities now have a consultant psychologist or 
psychiatrist available whose function it is to help undergradu- 
ates with their problems. Life at the university exerts far 
greater pressures on undergraduates than was the case, say, 
thirty years ago. There was a time when an undergraduate 
could enjoy a pleasant and comparatively leisurely life at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and end with an M.A. after his name. Now 
there is intense competition to get into a university and great 
pressure of work once the student has gained admission. Added 
to this are the social strains upon undergraduates from socio- 
economic groups which, fifty years ago, would not have sup- 
plied students to the university. This has led to considerable 
mental stress and breakdown, ending sometimes in the suicide 
of the student. An enquiry in one of the northern universities 
a few years ago revealed a high incidence of neurosis, with some 
students requiring Psychiatric help. 

It is interesting to note that Dr Nicholas Malleson in his 
address on the Student Health Service to Convocation of Lon- 
don University in October, 1963, gave an account of the work 
of himself and his assistants at London University, which 
tallied very closely with my own experience at a college of 
further education. He said that between one and two per cent 
of the students would, during their three year course, develop 
Serious psychiatric disorders; this figure is very much lower 
than the national average. Dr Malleson further stated that 
about 15 per cent of all students require help with personal 
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fairly prolonged help. These figures agree closely with the ex- 
perience in provincial universities in this country, and with 
that in American universities. The types of difficulty met in- 
clude study difficulties, ‘examinitis’, some misdirection into 
wrong courses of study, love and family problems, and the 
effects of these last on study. Dr Malleson also mentioned what 
he called ‘the decompression syndrome’; by this he means the 
group of symptoms which develop when a bright pupil, who 
has been helped and encouraged by his teachers, goes to a 
university and finds that he, or she, is now not only a little fish 
in a big pond, but also is missing the frequent injections of 
confidence from the teachers, and the support of home life. My 
own experience at the college agrees closely with regard both 
to the proportion of students who need help and the type of 
problem encountered. Dr Malleson also stressed the importance 
of having the counsellor working in the college to which he is 
appointed, as opposed to being an outside consultant. 

There is thus some provision, although not usually enough, 
for counselling young people during their school careers, and 
when they are at university. This, however, leaves a very large 
gap; that covered by the Crowther Report, ‘15 to 18’. Many of 
these young people attend a technical college, a college of 
further education, a college of technology, a polytechnic. There 
has been, and still is, no official provision of counselling for 
students at any of these colleges. Some readers may perhaps 
think that students at such institutions are unlikely to feel the 
strain of modern living in the same way as younger boys and 
girls still at school, or those who go on to a university. Even 
those readers who do not subscribe to my friend’s solution of 
‘letting Nature take its course’ may consider it quite unneces- 
sary to make special provision for counselling in Further 
Education; in this they would be in good company, for their 
views are still shared by many actually teaching in this field. 
They do not constitute, 1 think, a majority of the teaching 
staff, and many of them might, if asked, express such views only 
because they have been too busy teaching to be able to stop to 
consider the difficulties of individual students; and they may 
themselves have had very little opportunity to learn about the 
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problems involved. If they were born before the First World 
War they may be blissfully unaware of all the changes which 
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observations I have made above, and 1 hope that, after assess- 
ing it, my readers will agree that there is an urgent need for 
student advisors at all educational levels; and that, as an 
immediate measure, the greatest good would come from the 
appointment of at least one student advisor to the staff of every 
college of further education, and more than one in the case of 
the larger establishments. At Barnet the stage has already been 
reached when I have to rely on two other tutors, a man and a 
woman, to assist me with guidance and testing, in addition to 
the less official counselling undertaken by a large number of 
my colleagues. 

During my first years at the college 1 took courses in all 
departments in such varied subjects as Industrial Psychology, 
Social Psychology, Logic, Film Appreciation, Orectic Psycho- 
logy, French and German. In the session 1963-64 1 had to 
restrict my teaching very considerably and my only formal 
teaching consisted of a course in Industrial Psychology for 
advanced engineering students, a course in Social Psychology 
for students doing Advanced Level work in Science, and a 
course in Logic for students doing Advanced Level work in both 
Arts and Science subjects. In addition, I made contact with all 
first-year students in all the departments of the college by way 
of a series of three meetings, in the first of which 1 introduced 
myself and explained my function at the college, and in the 
second and third of which 1 gave the students the N.LI.P. 
70/23 and 33 Tests, with some discussion of tests and their 
meaning. The series used to consist of six meetings, and during 
the other three 1 discussed the sexual and emotional problems 
which students encounter. 1 have had to delegate this work to 
the other tutors who help with the counselling. I am unwilling to 
lose all my class contact with the students, and intend to retain 
at least the course in Logic, plus the short course of three weeks 
for new students. In addition to my formal class-contacts last 
year, 1 held a number of Seminars which students attended on 
a voluntary basis. These seemed very successful, and I have 
been asked to repeat them; this I could not undertake, on 
account of the rebuilding of the college, but I intend to resume 
them next year. 
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It will, I think, be helpful if 1 describe here my use of the 
N.LLP. 70/23 test. (The figures which follow are intended to 
illustrate the type of test used; they do not form part of any 
published test.) This test comprises two parts, Part I consists 
of 25 items similar to the following: 


The problem is to select one of the small squares 1, 2, 
complete the large Square on the left. The correct ans 
the above would be ‘3’ and ‘1’ respectively. 

Part II consists of 28 items similar to the following: 


3, 4 to 
wer to 
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The problem is to change the positions of two of these so as 
to arrange the items in the most logical order. The correct 
answers to the above would be ‘1 and 3’ and “4 and 5' respec- 
tively. 

The method of scoring given by the N.LI.P. is to count up 
correct answers in each part and to deduct, on a scale, for errors. 
This is shown in the Tables as the N.LI.P. score. In my own 
scoring I do this; then I note the score not deducting for errors. 
This is shown in the Tables as F.C.P. score. I then look for 
the last two consecutive correct answers in Test I, and assume 
that all previous answers have been correct and that there have 
been no omissions. 

Any later correct answers are added to this, and one deducted 
from the total: this gives the ‘F.C.P. Adjusted Score’ for Test I. 
(For example, if items 15 and 16 are the last consecutive two 
to be answered correctly, and items 19 and 21 are also correct, 
the Adjusted Score would be 16+2—1=17.) Test II is scored 
in the same way. If Adjusted Score for Test II exceeds Adjusted 
Score for Test I by 2, then simply add both = Total Adjusted 
Score. In other cases the Total Adjusted Score is (Adjusted 
Score for Test II multiplied by 2) minus 2. If Adjusted Score 
for Test I exceeds Adjusted Score for Test II minus 2, proceed 
as above but double the Adjusted Score for Test I and add 2. 
From this total subtract the Total Adjusted Score previously 
obtained. The reasons for this are given in the Appendix. The 
Total Adjusted Score is reliable at the one per cent level. The 
Emotional Disturbance Factor or E.D.F. is the difference be- 
tween the F.C.P. Score and the Total Adjusted Score. For a 
more detailed discussion the reader is referred to the Appendix. 

Ideally I should interview every student with a high E.D.F., 
but this has proved impossible of attainment so far. As I have 
already mentioned, I spent my first year at the college getting 
to know the students, the staff, and the working of the college, 
and doing a good deal of teaching myself. In the second year, 
1960-61, I interviewed a comparatively small number of students 
who sought my help; this was the first year in which I started 
using testing procedures, and for these I used at first only 
the N.LLP. 70/23. This was the first time that I applied my 
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own method of scoring, which at this stage 1 regarded as merely 
experimental, and I did not feel sufficiently confident to use it 
as a diagnostic tool that year. 

During 1961-62 I began to rely on my test scores and in that 
year 1 gave what might be called formal interviews to 64 
students, and I have notes of 252 hours spent in helping these 
students; the mumber of hours devoted to any one student 
varies from one to twenty or more. These figures are too low, 
since I have not always been able to write UP notes on my inter- 
views, and so these have disappeared from the record. These 
figures also exclude the very many ‘informal interviews’, which 
I have with students when they stop me after a class has finished, 
or in the College corridors, or as I am walking across the Col- 
lege grounds. Sometimes they seek an answer to a definite 
question of fact; quite often they want guidance on some 
problem confronting them, and then 1 may well ask them a 
few days later whether they took the advice and if so, whether 
it worked as 1 had hoped. Even so it will be seen that I prob- 
ably saw only about one in four of those whom 1 might have 
been able to help, and it is of interest that while sitting in on 
the assessment conference in the Engineering Department, 1 
compiled a list of 66 students in that Department whom the 
other tutors, or the head of department, or both, thought would 
benefit from my help during the following year, 1962-63. It 
will be seen that if I added them to the students whom I would 
like to see and help in the Commerce and Professi 
Departments, I should have a ver 
in fact, quite beyond one person. In that year 1962- 


€ j 63, my pro- 
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heads of department, give invaluable help to their students in 
providing them with those “frames of reference” to which 1 
referred earlier. In addition the students gain a great deal from 
their contact with other students in the rather special 
atmosphere provided by the college. This has been described by 
some visitors as being more like that of a university, while at 
least on one occasion the college was referred to as “that abode 
of love'—I am not sure whether the last description was in- 
tended as a compliment but both the principal and 1 would 
regard it as such. Many of the students have told me how much 
they have enjoyed their time at the college, and how useful it 
has been to them apart from the formal learning. Some of them 
make comments full of insight on the extent to which a fellow 
student has improved since he or she first came to the college. 

There is certainly a very high incidence of emotional dis- 
turbance among the young people of today. I think that every- 
one who has any personal dealings with young people would 
agree. It may be that the figures at my college are higher than 
the average; this could be expected, partly as a result of the 
reputation which the college has gained, and partly because it 
has been and still is the policy of the college not to turn away a 
student just in order to avoid trouble. We do not look for 
trouble, but we are fully prepared to do our best to deal with 
it when it comes our way. The buck must stop somewhere, 
and for a few the further education college is the last stop 
before the detention centre or the mental hospital. 
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Work, Discipline and 
Students” Problems 


I am regularly asked what 1 consider the most general cause 
of students’ problems (which often become tutors’ problems); 
I suspect that my interrogators sometimes expect me to con- 
firm their own diagnosis of the ills of our times: one would 
think all difficulties arise because young people have too much 
money, too much sexual freedom, too little religion or too lax 
a system of discipline (without bothering to define the last). It 
is no longer possible to ascribe all social and personal problems 
to poverty, as was once the case: and we should remind our- 
selves that even in the economically desperate days between 
the wars Sir Cyril Burt was able to show that poverty was a 
long way down the list of factors predisposing to delinquency 
(The Young Delinquent, 1944 edn., pp. 606-7). 

One cannot generalise about the factors which bring about 
the difficulties experienced by students at the college: human 
beings are infinitely various, and each one has to be approached 
with a fresh mind. This makes the work very difficult, but 
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by any student being helped for the first time; but he must 
never be surprised if a problem crops up which presents entirely 
new factors; this is especially to be expected in dealing with 
students from countries other than our own. Perhaps I should 
simply say, Never be surprised’! 

This will seem a very unsatisfactory evasion of the question 
to some of my readers. The human mind, at least in our own 
society, seems to delight in simple answers to complex ques- 
tions: to such minds, nothing is more completely satisfying 
than one all-embracing generalisation; this answers all the ques- 
tions, which may then comfortably be set on one side while we 
get on with minding our own affairs. This accounts for the 
success of certain ‘experts’ who, in their publications or on 
radio or television ‘explain’ complex situations in all-embracing 
and simple terms. Such people ignore the fact that when we 
speak of a scientifically simple explanation we use the word 
‘simple’ in a special and logically defined way: in this sense 
Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity is a simple explana- 
tion of many physical phenomena. Too few people really under- 
stand science and scientific method. 

The most that I can offer towards satisfying those who 
demand a single simple explanation of the emotional dis- 
turbance which we so often encounter in our dealings with 
young people today is to state that in nearly every instance I 
find a feeling of insecurity. Some of our students are aware of 
this, and are also aware of the backcloth to the contemporary 
scene composed of the hydrogen bomb and associated threats 
to human existence; an ingredient in the total situation is the 
cynicism with which they regard the pathetically foolish antics 
and posturings of nearly all political leaders, who seem to 
operate in a dream world of lunatic hallucinations. Others of 
our students would claim that they know where they are going 
and what they expect of life, but in many instances it requires 
very little analysis to reveal underlying anxiety. It is now trite 
to say that ours is an anxiety-ridden society; though it need 
not be so, indeed must not be so, if we are to survive. 

As I have said I should like to see all students whose test 
results indicate an important degree of emotional disturbance. 
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The students who come to me for help come through a number 
of channels. A few I ask to come and have a talk, because I have 
become aware of problems in my own contacts with them in 
the college. Most of the others are sent either by other tutors 
or by heads of department. Students’ problems are intimately 
bound up with problems of discipline within the college: all 
too often the student who is experiencing difficulty with his or 
her own emotional life will be persistently late, or frequently 
absent, or will fail with monotonous regularity to do the re- 
quired homework, or will be a source of unrest in the classroom 
situation: because of this I have become part of the system of 
discipline within the college. If a tutor cannot deal with a 
student himself, reference is made to the student’s course tutor, 
who has an overall responsibility for the student, and who 
meets his students in time devoted to ‘Course Tutorials’ when 
any general problem may be discussed. If the student still fails 
to conform to the very few and simple rules of the college, then 
he or she is sent to the head of department. In grave cases the 
student is referred to the principal, who may, in the last resort, 
suspend a student for the session. But the head of department 
may decide that this is a case for me to see, in which case the 
student is asked to come to see me, and to discuss any difficul- 
ties. In fact, because of the excellent relationship which seems 
to exist between my colleagues and myself, the process is often 
much less formal than this, and any tutor may stop me and 
mention that he or she would like me to have a word with a 
particular student; I then ask for details and arrange to see the 
student in question. 1 should like to say how grateful I am to 
my colleagues at the college for the way in which they have 
accepted me and my unusual róle and have helped me in my 
work. Without this sympathy and understanding my work 
would have been difficult, if not impossible. 1 must emphasise 
how important it is for the counsellor to be “the man on the 
spot”. An outsider would function with far less efficiency. 
Some of the students themselves ask to see me, either through 
other tutors or by approaching me directly. It is not my func- 


tion to discipline students, although their problems involve 
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and shy away from them. I have to create an attitude of con- 
fidence in me, and any attempt to make me discipline students 
could be fatal to creating this confidence. This was illustrated 
very vividly in my early years at the college. Several tutors had 
complained of the appearance and attitude of one of the girls 
during the first few weeks of the autumn term and I took her 
to task over it: I am sure that, at any rate in this instance, this 
was ‘fatal, for she did not seek my assistance with a problem 
which could well have had a tragic outcome. I therefore have 
to make it clear that my function is not to impose any sanc- 
tions on students. I am not there to enforce discipline; although 
I expect that as students resolve their problems they will be- 
come less trouble to their tutors, and to their fellow students, 
and will do better at their studies. No student is obliged to 
come to see me; it is entirely up to the student. I think this is 
important. Only a handful of students have refused to see me, 
although a few more have taken time to screw up the courage 
to do so. Many people, both young and old, find it difficult to 
discuss their problems with anyone else, often because these 
problems appear, to the individual concerned, to be enormous 
and unique; part of my task is to reduce problems to their 
proper proportions. 

Of two students, both girls, one was a frightened creature 
who was bitterly resentful of all authority. This was justified 
by the frequent bruises which she had on her body and the 
tufts of hair which she had torn from her head as the result 
of the attentions of her parents. Those who are aware of the 
unconscious springs of human behaviour may be interested in 
the fact that this girl, having refused to see me when invited 
to do so by the head of department, ‘accidentally’ stumbled 
in my path as I was walking down a college corridor a little 
later. This gave me an opportunity of talking to her, and 
eventually she joined a group I was taking for social studies, 
and gradually improved in her attitude and behaviour. The 
other girl did come to the first interview with me, but again 
was so resentful of authority that she refused to come for an- 
other talk. During the first interview she did nearly all the 
talking: I managed to seize an opportunity to tell her that she 
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had a potential I.Q. of about 160—being thus in the top one 
per cent of the population, although she did not make anything 
like full use of this ability; her N.LI.P. score (in my table) 
would give her an 1.Q. of 130—still pretty good, but showing 
a very high E.D.F.! This girl disliked intensely two of the male 
tutors at the college, and condemned all tutors who required 
homework to be done on the grounds that if they knew their 
job they would eliminate homework. She also said that all men 
are impractical and only think they run the household —this 
applied to the Prime Minister, along with all other men. She 
had passed the eleven-plus exam as “Grammar marginal' and 
had failed in her G.C.E. “O” level exams in Maths, Geography 
and English. She was in a G.C.E. ʻO’ level course at the college 
but did not take the examinations because she failed in her 
‘mock’ examination. She then transferred to another course. 
This is a sorry story, because she had the ability to pass almost 
any examination for which she chose to study, and could well 
have gone on to a university. She refused to see me again, and 
tried to discredit me with other students by saying that in my 
lectures I broke other students’ confidences by recording ex- 
amples. I need hardly say that this is not true: although I do 
refer at times to cases met within the college I am always meti- 
culously careful not to repeat to anyone anything told me in 
confidence by a student: the examples of problems which 1 
quote in my tables are those which have been raised by students 
in class and discussed in the publicity of the classroom. I was 
interested and very pleased when the same girl, towards the 
end of the college year, brought some of her fellow students to 
me for information and advice; although she still never dis- 
cussed with me her own problems. If this Young lady reads this 
book I hope that if she recognises herself, she will not accuse 
me of disclosing confidences; I am sure that none of my other 


readers will recognise her from the above remarks. She has my 
sincere good wishes for the future. 


The sixty-four students who ca 
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problems were very varied both in degree and complexity, and 
with regard to the most important factors operating. It is there- 
fore unwise to make such generalisations as “girls are more 
emotional than boys' or “middle-class parents are more under- 
standing than working-class parents’ or “an arts course enables 
one to cope with life better than a science course’—or vice 
versa. The end product of the students’ difficulties, their indivi- 
dual behaviour, also varied very widely. 

This group did not include any students with speech difficul- 
ties, whereas I had two the year before: it is worthwhile spend- 
ing a little time in discussing these. One of them, a girl of 
eighteen, had only a moderate stammer which varied consider- 
ably. It was, however, of great importance in her case, since she 
wanted to become a children’s nurse. I had a talk with her, and 
decided that this was an instance of what I have called the 
‘persisting symptom’. By this I mean the physical symptom 
which was originally the result of some emotional stress which 
has long since disappeared, but whose psychological and physi- 
ological mechanisms continue to persist. This type of symptom 
can well be treated by direct suggestion or by hypnosis, after 
a preliminary discussion with the individual affected, and after 
making sure that the original emotional conflict has indeed 
been resolved. A detailed discussion of this concept of the per- 
sisting symptom would be out of place in the present book; I 
mentioned it because it was particularly relevant to this case. 
This girl’s father, who was now in his forties, once had a stam- 
mer which his daughter used to imitate. She had particular 
difficulty over saying her own surname which is one with risible 
associations in the minds of some people (for obvious reasons 
I cannot discuss this in detail). I noticed this, and she com- 
mented on the fact that I had noticed it. I got this girl to read 
to me poetry with a marked rhythm, which she could do quite 
well; I also discussed the nervousness she experienced when 
wanting to speak to superiors, and her general state of tension, 
and made her relax her body while sitting talking to me, and 
gave her some breathing exercises. I told her to practise all 
these in the intervals between her sessions with me. She was 
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for her to find sufficient privacy at home to do this—but I saw 
her once a week for nearly three months, and at the end of this 
time her principal tutor told me that this student was now 
speaking with no trace of a stammer (she was able to speak to 
me without stammering after our second talk, but at that stage 
it persisted with other people). 

The other case of speech defect was much more serious and 
I was not able to do much for the student, mainly because 1 
first met him only about two months before the end of the 
1960-61 session, in the period when he was preoccupied with 
examinations. This student was also eighteen and his score in 
the N.LLP. 70/23 tests were 24, 25, 88, giving a very high E.D.F. 
of 13. His difficulty over speech was so marked that it was pain- 
ful to watch him trying to get a word out, often with quite 
violent physical contortions which clearly exhausted him. He 
was the only member of the family with a speech defect which 
he seemed to think started when he was five years old, although 
I have no corroboration of this. 1 gave him a passage of simple 
prose to read, which he did with the utmost difficulty, being 
exhausted after reading only a few lines. He had had treatment 
before he came to college on two occasions; but on each occa- 
sion, for different reasons, the treatment extended over a very 
short period and clearly had had very little effect. I found that 
he was fond of playing the guitar and singing to it in a group 
who played popular and dance music. I asked him to play 
his guitar for me and to sing to it, while I made a tape record- 
ing. This he did, with no trace of hesitation in the words of the 
song. I played back the tape and pointed out that there was 
clearly nothing wrong with the mechanism of his speech. I then 
tried the experiment of asking him to make a 
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circle which makes it difficult to help him, for talking is so 
painful to him that one cannot have a very long discussion of 
possible emotional difficulties, which in their turn are making 
it painful for him to talk. 

Two other students from the same 1960-61 session deserve 
mention here, since their difficulties illustrate two problems in 
a particularly vivid way. One, a boy, had such difficulty with 
| English, his native language, that his engineering tutors asked 
me if I could help him. I am leaving discussion of this case to 
the chapter on English later in the book. The other student 
was a girl of seventeen with whom I had had no contact in the 
college. She approached one of my women colleagues on the 
staff because she was very worried over the question of child- 
birth and what she thought of as all the attendant dangers. 
My colleague suggested that the student should have a talk to 
me, but she was too shy; eventually she wrote out questions 
| about what was worrying her, and I wrote my replies to them. 
j Ten days after our ‘correspondence’ she came to see me and I 
spent an hour discussing her difficulties and the background to 
them. Her mother had had great difficulty over the birth of 
her first child who would have been twice the age of my student 
had it survived; it died only two weeks after birth. I think it is 
of interest to print the questions set by this student and my 
written replies since they illustrate a problem which still wor- 


ries some young people. 


Question 1 Is the pain very bad while giving birth to a 
baby? 

Answer With the proper attitude towards childbirth, which 
may, if necessary, be produced by antenatal advice, the 
pain, even for a first child, is quite easy to bear, and most 
young mothers today are surprised that, in earlier times, 
so many women thought that there must be a great 
deal of pain. 

Question 2 Does it hurt more if you are frightened and 


tensed up? 7 
Answer Yes, but if you seek advice which is now given at 
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tensed up, and as a result the pain will be small, and per- 
haps there may be none at all. 

Question 3 Can you relieve the pain, other than by taking 
gas and air? 

Answer Yes, there is a variety of methods, including 
hypnosis. 

Question 4 Do you have to pay to have hypnosis? 

Answer If the doctor who attends the birth of your child 
practises hypnosis, it would be given as part of the normal 
service. 


Question 5 Can anyone have hypnosis or is it just applied 
under doctor's orders? 

Answer There are non-medical hypnotists but 1 should 
recommend having hypnotic treatment only from a medi- 
cally qualified hypnotist or from one recognised by the 
medical profession. 

Question 6 lam Teally afraid to have an intercourse and of 
having babies although I love children; do you think I 
should see a doctor or Psychiatrist? I am very fond of my 
boy-friend but if he asked me to marry him I would have 
to refuse on this account. Is there anything I can do about 
this or must I just go on with this feeling of cowardice? 

Answer Quite clearly, you must do something about this 
before you marry; otherwise the marriage is likely to be an 
unhappy one. The obvious person to ask is your own 
doctor but if he cannot help (perhaps because he is too 
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you were very young; this has left its effect in your mind 
and produces the fears of which you are now aware. This 
can all be cleared up by talking to a properly qualified 
person about it. (There are quite a number of useful books 
on this subject, but reading them might mean that you had 
to read a lot that you need not bother about, in order to 
find the bit that was useful to you!) 

During my talks with this girl, she told me that she really 
loved her boy-friend very much, and that both of them are fond 
of children, and want to have four. After our talk she was very 
much happier, and her tutor confirmed this. 1 hope that the 
story will have the fairy-tale ending. 

It is difficult to decide which to describe of the very many 
students with whom I had fairly detailed talks. I have marked 
my list with a few “special cases—but as Ihave clearly indicated, 
each case is special. I shall choose a few to illustrate as wide 
a range of problems as possible: others would, no doubt, have 
chosen differently, according to their special interests. 

Student 201 came to me in a rather unusual way. We were 
sitting side by side in the college library and I was helping him 
with some of his college work, when he suddenly turned to me 
and said, quite out of the blue, “Mr Palmer, can you tell me 
why I am so cantankerous?” I said that I could not give a quick 
reply to a question like that, but if he would come to see me 
we could discuss it. He did not turn up, and so I tackled him 
about this, and he said he would like to come, but I had not 
specially asked him! This is, of course, psychologically signi- 
ficant in itself. This student was nineteen. He was in the third 
year of a Machine Shop Engineering Course, which he was 
repeating from last year, having failed the third year City and 
Guilds examination. He was the only child of a ‘white-collar 
worker’, and his parents, I gathered, were consciously proud of 
their home. The son had failed the eleven-plus examination and 
before this had gone to a private school which he did not like 
and where he was mischievous and got into trouble. He must 
wasted his time, to fail the examination, for when 

the N.LI.P. 70/23 test in December 1960 his 
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was one of four students who, because of repeating a course, 
were retested by me, and in March 1962 his scores were: 40, 
41, 48, with his E.D.F. reduced to 7. From these results it will 
be seen that his potential ability puts him in the top one per 
cent of the population: a candidate for university or a college 
of equivalent status. When I first saw him he was not doing 
well in the college, being a nuisance in class, and was also in 
trouble from time to time at work, having been severely told 
off by the manager, who hinted that they might not be able 
to keep him. I had a number of talks with this student, during 
which we discussed in particular the probable attitudes of his 
parents, and the, to him, quite unwarrantable importance 
they attach to certain things, ideas and modes of conduct. I 
said it was possible that in their anxiety to do their best for 
him they had tried to control too much the detail of his 
development when he was younger. We discussed the possi- 
bility of this producing certain emotional reactions in himself, 
which he probably projected on to other persons in authority 
—hence his ‘cantankerousness’. This may also have included 
a factor which I suspect operates in quite a number of the 
students with whom I have discussed their problems. I am 
fairly certain that many of these students who have a high 
level of general ability (a high 1.Q.), but who for one reason 
or another have found themselves in jobs requiring a lower 
level of ability, have a feeling, more or less ill-defined, that 
they are indeed working at too low a level, and this gives rise 
jo a permanent disquietude. This is sometimes compensated 
when they are excelling in some hobby requiring: de 
» to mention two very different ones which I ha 
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person from what he was six months earlier. On hearing the 
news his father was pleased but dubious with a “will you keep 
it up' attitude. 1 discussed this last with the student in terms 
of “giving a dog a bad name' and told him not to be dis- 
couraged. I think he is well on the way to making better use 
of his talents, without wasting his emotional energy in fighting 
imaginary oppressors, but of course he has a good deal of 
leeway to make up. (It has occurred to me that we might label 
this the Don Quixote complex!) 

Another older student came to me on the advice of one of 
the tutors. He was taking the course for Ordinary National 
Certificate in Electrical Engineering. 1 am mentioning his case 
because it emphasises the need to get people on to the right 
lines early in life, if this is possible. It is true that it is never 
too late to mend one’s educational deficiencies, and more and 
more facilities are becoming available for further education 
of adults; even so, it can be unnecessarily difficult. This 
student had passed the eleven-plus examination, and had gone 
on to a well-known school where he took G.C.E. “O” level in 
Mathematics and Additional Mathematics with a pass at 7o- 
80 per cent and in Chemistry with a pass at 50-60 per cent; 
he failed in English Language. His N.LI.P. 70/23 scores were 
38, 38, 46+4 with an E.D.F. of 8+4. This puts him in the top 
one per cent of the population and accords with the estimates 
of his ability made by the tutors at my college. He should 
have gone on to an honours degree in mathematics, and is 
clearly cut out either for a Readership in Mathematics, or 
some ‘backroom’ position in industry. Instead he left school 
and took a variety of jobs, none of which satisfied him; this 
was partly because he felt that he was not doing the job well 
enough, and may well be a result of the ‘intelligent dis- 
quietude’ factor I have already mentioned. This student is 
now twenty-six and married to the secretary to a company 
director; his wife earns as much as he does. This is a com- 
plicating factor, for it is rare, in my experience, to find a wife 
who is willing to make immediate economic sacrifices in order 
to help her husband to obtain qualifications which, if all had 
gone well, he should have obtained earlier in his life (I gather 
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that this student's father's attitude towards further education 
was not over-enthusiastic). This remark is not intended as a 
harsh criticism of present-day young wives: it is difficult to 
resist the economic and social pressures to which they are 
subjected, and the present moment in history is not an ideal 
time for postponing pleasures which may well be permanently 
destroyed if someone presses “that button”. I have mentioned 
this student for two reasons: he is an outstanding example 
of brilliant talent going comparatively unused, and his case 
emphasises the importance of trying to make sure that quali- 
fications are gained, or are in prospect, before the complica- 
tions of marriage supervene. Both his tutors and 1 have given 
him all the help and advice we can, to ensure that he finds 
his proper level in due course. 

The predicament of two girl students illustrates an old 
problem which is new, in the form in which they encounter it. 
This is the problem of loving a person of a different socio- 
economic status from oneself. The older class differences in 
this country are tending to disappear, but, as one speaker at 
the 1962 meeting of the British Association noted, we are 
tending to develop other class or culture differences. One of 
these girls came to see me specifically to discuss this problem. 
She was sixteen and a half when 1 saw her, the only child of 
parents now middle-aged; her father probably regards himself 
as a white-collar worker. The student was taking a prelimin- 
ary course in an attempt to find the course of study best suited 
to her. Her parents strongly disapproved of her boy-friend, 
a metal-worker in a foundry, on the grounds that he was not 
good enough for her, and they had to meet away from the 
girl's home. She is a sensible girl, of above average intelligence 
and very attractive; she said she hoped to get engaged soon, 
but does not want to get married until she is twenty or twenty- 
one. We discussed the attitude of her parents and after hear- 
ing what she had to say I said she should not give up her 
boyfriend merely to please her parents. I talked about class 
distinctions in England and the changing attitudes towards 
them. What perhaps remains most vividly in my mind from the 


interview is the picture of this Pretty little girl sitting opposite 
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to me and saying that it was ‘ever so nice’ to have someone to 
talk to who did not laugh at her ideas or her way of expressing 
them. 

The other girl was sent to me because the head of the 
department responsible for her had news that there was 
“trouble at home”. This girl is very attractive indeed, with a 
pleasant manner: her N.LI.P. 40/23 score was 33, 34» 38 with 
only a moderate E.D.F. of 4. She was taking a secretarial course 
and should indeed make a very charming and intelligent 
secretary. When I saw her she had already left home and 
some of the official machinery concerned with such cases was 
already in motion. She was seventeen, and her boyfriend, a 
manual worker earning £15 a week without overtime, was 
twenty-three. Her father, in business on his own, disapproved 
of him as soon as it looked as though the relationship was a 
serious one, and mother acquiesced. The young couple did 
not intend to marry for some time, but a friend, mother of 
another of my students, suggested that marriage would resolve 
the situation. We discussed this; the girl was worried in case 
she could not complete her course of study at the college if 
she married. 1 reassured her on this and so the wedding took 
place, and caused quite a bit of excitement in the classroom. 
The student was now quite happy and worked well at her 
studies. 

Such cases tempt me to be impatient with parents who seem 
to have no insight at all into their childrens minds and prob- 
lems, and consequently no communication with them. Indeed, 
such communication as exists seems to take the form of rows: 
‘argument’ or ‘quarrel’ are words with far too restrained a 
connotation. 

Some people, when they ask me about my work with 
students, clearly assume that the only students who come to 
me are ‘problem’ students in the popular sense; there is often 
the further assumption that physical sex enters into the pic- 
ture and that my ‘case histories’ would make interesting read- 
ing in the sensational press. In fact, the proportion of these 
cases is small. I have a few students every year worried about 
questions of physical sex; I have not outlined any of these just 
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because they do tend to be sensational, and there is greater 
risk of damage to a student's reputation if they were identified 
despite my attempts to disguise the details. What 1 do find are 
a large number of both young men and young women who 
suffer temporary, but very serious, emotional disturbances be- 
cause of changing relationships with members of the opposite 
sex. The new pattern of relationship between the sexes norm- 
ally involves a succession of fairly long periods with a number 
of different members of the opposite sex; this contrasts with 
the prewar pattern when there was a good deal of ‘flirtation’, 
with very little depth of emotion, followed by a concentration 
of emotion on one person of the opposite sex, who in many 
instances became one's life partner. Contrary to popular belief, 
young people do often feel very deeply indeed in these new 
relationships, even though many of them turn out to be only 
temporary. It is quite wrong to think that because a relation- 
ship does not last, the fecling between the partners must be 
superficial. I know from my dealings with my students how 
much they are affected by their emotional attachments while 
they are at college, and it is this sort of problem which comes 
up quite frequently for discussion with students. 

This is one area of experience, a very important one, where 
misunderstanding so often occurs between parents and chil- 
dren. The parents project their own, very different, experience 
into the emotional lives of their children, and find themselves 
unable to understand the emotional experiences of the young. 

I do on occasion interview the parents of my students, when 
I think this will be helpful. Often the parents have their own 
emotional problems with which they are unable to cope suc- 
cessfully, and I can sympathise with them, but of course I 
cannot devote much time to discussion of these, however 
desirable it might be. The most I can hope to achieve is that 
both parents and children attain greater insight into their 
own individual emotional processes, and a greater understand- 
ing and tolerance of the attitudes of the other. I have been 
very pleased indeed by the number of occasions on which 
parents have told me how grateful they are for the help I 
have given to their children. Parents are often aware of the 
go 
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difficulties and misunderstandings existing between them and 
their children, and sometimes they are even able to put them 
into words, but they are baffled by them, partly through lack 
of knowledge concerning ‘what makes people tick’ and partly 
because the close emotional bond which exists between parent 
and child, a good deal of it at unconscious levels, makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to take an objective view 
of the issues involved. On the other hand, I am able to do 
this, for apart from my basic strong liking for the young people 
whom I meet, I remain emotionally uninvolved, so that I am 
not shocked or surprised when a very shy girl eventually brings 
herself to confess to some dreadful sexual fantasy, or when a 
highly intelligent young man cries because of repeated failure 
at G.C.E. ‘O’ level English, or because his girl-friend has 
deserted him; I do not get angry when a student is deliberately 
offhand, or, for that matter, when a girl adopts, consciously 
or unconsciously, a provocative pose. I see part of my function 
to be an individual with whom students can safely do all 
these things: one girl told me what a relief it was to be rude 
to me! 

My readers may by this time have become bored by a recital 
of my successes, so perhaps I should redress the balance with 
an account of my failures. Of the sixty-four students whom I 
attempted to help during the year 1961-62 seven would be 
regarded as failures by my colleagues at the college who, natur- 
ally and rightly, keep a critical eye turned on my activities; 
these students would be failures in the sense that their be- 
haviour, or work at the college, or both, did not improve as 
a result of my efforts. This figure of seven includes two students 
whom I have already mentioned, the girl whom I was asked to 
reprimand who left college before the end of the year, and 
the girl who despised all men. It also includes a student with 
whom I had only one talk, because I was informed, incorrectly 
as it turned out, that she had left. One of the others was 
pointed out to me by his tutors as a failure of mine: before I 
talked to him he was depressed and not working very well; 
after a few talks with me he was happy-go-lucky and spending 
most of his energy chasing the girl students. This was not 
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what 1 had intended although it was not exactly “failure”. 
Then there were two brothers, both in the same class, both 
of very high intelligence, very high E.D.F.s and low educa- 
tional achievement, who gave a great deal of trouble at college, 
as indeed they had at their school. There was a good deal of 
emotional insecurity present in the two boys, and I feel that 
I should have devoted a great deal more of my time to them; 
this was very difficult to do, in view of our respective time- 
tables. 

The seventh student was a girl, to whom both 1 myself and 
other tutors devoted a great deal of time, 1 had more than 
twenty talks each lasting an hour with this girl. She was in the 
‘grammar school’ section of the population for intelligence, but 
failed the eleven plus examination while at a convent. She was 
very erratic both in attendance and work at the college. She was 
an adopted child, and I am sure that her many difficulties arose 
from her unconscious attempts to secure affection. She quar- 
relled violently with her adoptive mother, who was living most 
of the time separated from her second husband. This girl cer- 
tainly became much happier while at the college and seems to 
have sorted out some of her very mixed emotional problems, 
but I saw little of her during the summer term, and heard 
nothing until I had a letter asking for a reference for a quite 
responsible post. She was offered the post but in fact has not 
taken it up, as she has decided to get married very shortly. Here 
two emotionally disturbed people are helping each other, and 
I am fairly sanguine about the result: from my observation 1 
should expect them to create a good human relationship with 
each other, and they should both finally acquire good qualifica- 
tions and become valuable members of society. I cannot give 
any further details here in case they lead to identification of 
the students concerned—although neither, truth to tell, has 
anything to be ashamed of. 

Another girl student was a partial failure, in the sense that 
one tutor could not get on with her at all, or she with him. Her 
N.LLP. 70/23 score was 25, 28, 32 with a not very high E.D.F. 
of 4; I should have expected a much higher one; as it stands, 


she is in the top 10 per cent of the population with regard to 
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general ability. She also was at loggerheads with her parents, in 
particular with her father, whom I interviewed and who clearly 
has his own emotional difficulties. This girl was so disturbed 
that she was under treatment from her own doctor, who wrote 
to me about her confirming my picture of the home situation 
and making very helpful suggestions. 1 should like to be able 
to quote the doctor, since it gives a vivid picture of the sort of 
situation which produces so many of my ‘problem students’ but, 
of course, it was written in confidence and, in any case, quota- 
tion might serve to identify the student. She was clearly a rebel 
and showed this, as quite a number of my students do, by dress- 
ing á la beatnik. (Some of them do this quite consciously, while 
others are rather confused in their attitudes.) Part of her rebel- 
lion had been expressed by an association with a quite unsuit- 
able boy-friend. She gave him up towards the end of the period 
during which 1 was seeing her. 1 spent a great deal of time with 
this student and in general she improved both in attitude to- 
wards adults, in dress and general appearance, and in her work 
in all subjects but one. She left the course when she took 
another and better job with more responsibility. I had a very 
charming letter from her during the vacation, telling me about 
her new job and boss, who is clearly a kindly man who under- 
stands her. One sentence is worth quoting for its significance in 
this case: ‘I’m much more confident as a person; I never feel 
ill now because 1 know in my mind that if I were ill my boss 
would be nice about it.’ Although this girl never did get on 
well with the tutor 1 have mentioned, or his subject, I do not 
really regard her as one of my failures. 

This student illustrates the difficulty that it is not uncommon 
for disturbed students to fall out with one or more of their 
tutors. This inevitably leads to deterioration in their work in 
the subject taught by a particular tutor, and frequently to diffi- 
culties in the class situation. Such students often criticise to me 
the tutor whom they dislike, and some tutors have become 
aware of this and resent it, as they think that I am taking sides 
with the student against the tutor. This is definitely not the 
case, and I take trouble to explain my situation to them from 
time to time. Abuse of other tutors, of heads of department, or 
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the principal, comes under the same heading as rudeness to 
myself: it is often a necessary part of the process of readjust- 
ment in the student. Almost invariably the hated tutor is a 
substitute figure, to a greater or less degree. During a discussion 
of this problem at a meeting at the end of one summer term, 1 
was able to illustrate the point by reference to one tutor who 
understands the situation well enough not to mind being cited. 
As it happens, during the preceding session I had two students 
from the same day-release group of girls being taught the same 
subject at the same time by this tutor. One of them disliked him 
intensely and said he could not teach and was terribly boring; 
the other liked him so much that her face lit up when she 
talked of him, and she said he was very interesting and took 
so much trouble with them. 1 know this tutor well enough to 
be certain that he does not indulge in favouritism: the differ- 
ence lay in the two girls and their different attitudes towards 
persons in authority. When 1 talk to the students who come 
to me for help it quite frequently occurs that the students are 
full of praise for one or more of their tutors: one or two 
tutors, indeed, produce such an effect on their girl students that 
the latter go all starry-eyed when they mention them: an effect 
which many film stars and ‘pop’ singers would envy. (Tutors 
do not seem to mind when their students take up my time 
praising them.) 

It is often difficult to decide what exactly constitutes success 
in the work I am doing. Here the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating: the analogy may be taken further for we can say 
that most of these students are like Christmas puddings, some 
of which are eaten more than a year after they were first made. 
They are also like Christmas puddings in the number of in- 
gredients that go into them, and the resultant richness of the 
final product. I gave a lecture in November 1961 on my work 
at the college and the chairman, the principal of another col- 
lege, remarked at the end that I should really keep a cash 
account of the time and trouble saved to other tutors and the 
rest of the educational system, and to students with regard to 
their academic work, and set this off a 


gainst my own salary. 
If I could show a profit to the Education Authorities I should 
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have no difficulty in persuading them of the value of my work 
and of the need to appoint others like me. This suggestion 
was made in jest, but 1 am certain that were it possible to 
measure economic savings in terms of improved classroom 
atmosphere, saving of time to tutors and heads of department, 
right through to those who mark examination papers, 1 could 
indeed show a handsome profit. Quite apart from this, how- 
ever, there is the gain in terms of personal happiness and 
efficiency, illustrated by the quotation above from the student's 
letter to me. This is just as much a part of the educational 
process as the gaining of successes in examinations. Fifty years 
ago this would have been regarded as a truism, as far as the 
education of upper-class children was concerned, and was for- 
mulated fairly accurately by the late William Temple when 
he remarked that the important part of education at Oxford 
and Cambridge occurred between lectures. It is very difficult 
to get this concept accepted by those concerned with the edu- 
cation of most of the population in the public sector of the 
education system, and especially by many employers and 
parents. 

I am fairly confident that with the great majority of the 
students whom I have tried to help, 1 have been successful 
either in the sense of assisting them to study more effectively 
and so to do better in examinations, or in the sense of enabling 
them to cope with the problems which life outside the college 
presents to them. 
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The reader will have seen, in the last chapter, that many factors 
may influence the technical or academic achievements of our 
young people. One factor, often cited by other adults, occurs 
in my opinion very infrequently indeed. If a youngster does 
not work well at school, college, or in the work situation, adults 
often feel that if they cannot attribute the failure to lack of 
ability the only other possible explanation is that the indivi- 
dual is ‘lazy’, or ‘bone-idle’, or any other of the varieties of 
this descriptive label. It is my firm conviction that, in our 
culture, it is very unusual indeed to find a really lazy young 
man or woman; the trouble is that they lack interest in a pur- 
suit approved of by the adult who condemns them. We need 
not here examine the reasons for the fact that the great major- 
ity of individuals in our culture want to be doing something: 
as one student put it to me recently, ‘you get cheesed off being 
cheesed of'—in other words, doing nothing is in itself 
boring. No! when a young person seems lazy, look for other 
quite different factors which are at work to produce this 
effect. 

One factor which does seem to play an important part in 
impeding progress in technical or academic work is too great 
a participation in sport. This is not always the case, and we 
do have students who are successful both in their work and in 
their outdoor activities, but I find that, 
number of instances in which tutors or 
complain to me about the small 
students, 
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football, or some other sport. I expect that this conclusion 
will be denied by many of my readers, probably with a good 
deal of indignation. But consideration of our national scale 
of values ought to lead one to expect such a result. Prowess 
in sport is accorded a very high place indeed in our scale of 
values, and it is small wonder that students try to excel in this 
sphere. Indeed, the process may well be a cumulative one, so 
that a student who does not shine at school subjects may well 
attempt to compensate for the failure in one field by excelling 
in another. I am not, of course, denying the value of outdoor 
activities to young people, including the students at the col- 
lege, but 1 do hold that it would help these young people if 
we rethought our values, so that, if they make the most of their 
other abilities, they receive recognition and acclaim for these, 
as well as in sport. One difficulty is that all sports, since they 
involve skills, demand a great deal of practice in order to 
achieve a high standard of performance; and in the atmosphere 
created by professionalism in sport, it is difficult for young 
people to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them: it 
is difficult to decide quite firmly to indulge in sport only for 
the pleasure the activity brings and, possibly, for the good 
that may come in terms of physical wellbeing, and not for 
other quite irrelevant considerations. 

There is a complex of factors which often supervenes to 
interfere with a student's programme: this consists of lack of 
money and lack of an environment conducive to study. One 
student, with an I.Q. of over 145, showed the effects of this 
complex combined with the factor dealt with in my previous 
paragraph. He came from a semi-skilled background, and 
failed the eleven-plus; his home was overcrowded, with no 
facilities for study, and in addition he was devoted to football. 
With the help and encouragement of the tutors at my college 
he had managed to overcome these difficulties, and had won 
a place at a teacher training college; his very pleasant person- 
ality will be a great asset in his future career. Another student, 
also with an 1.Q. over 145, came from a similar environment, 
had the same difficulty about lack of a room for study, and in 
his case matters were made worse by the presence of a large 
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family of brothers and sisters, all younger than himself, whom 
he had to look after in the evenings. 

There is no real poverty among our students, if by poverty 
we mean the standard of living of the unemployed in the early 
1930s; but in a surprising number of instances families have 
quite a struggle to make ends meet, because of broken mar- 
riages, or unusual financial responsibilities; and even when 
this is not the case, a large proportion of our students come 
from non-professional homes; this weights the scales very 
heavily indeed against some of them, in their pursuit of 
knowledge and in their efforts to make the best use of their 
undoubted ability. An engineering student, with an 1.Q. some- 
where above 130, from such a background, had a mother who 
worried about everything: he passed the written part of the 
eleven-plus but failed in the interview, yet at his secondary 
modern school he passed G.C.E. ‘O’ level in Pure Mathematics 
Grade 1 and Applied Maths with Grade 3. He is a day-release 
student, who needs to work in order to be self-supporting, and 
is still finding it difficult to cope with his work at the college; 
I regard him as one of my failures, since 1 did not seem able 
to make any real contact with him, or help him to adjust his 
attitude towards college work. 

Some students are more fortunate than these; one such, a 
girl, failed the eleven-plus but her parents could afford to send 
her to a convent instead of to a Secondary Modern School. She 
obtained eight passes at G.C.E. ʻO’ level, including a Grade 2 
in Pure Maths. She has an I.Q. over 150 but suffered a little 
from the ‘decompression syndrome’ when she first came to 
college; she has now adjusted herself and is working very well 
indeed. If, in five or ten years’ time, a woman mathematician 
becomes famous, it may well be this student! Not all girls fare 
so well at a convent; another student of mine passed the eleven- 
plus while at a convent, and managed only three modest passes 
at o level. She was so shy that when she asked me for an 
interview, she asked to have her girlfriend there with her. 
She again has an I.Q. above 145 and on my advice has decided 
to go into an ‘A’ level course next year. 


E do not have an opportunity for any profound examination 
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of the personality structure of a student, and 1 am sometimes 
kept wondering as to the relative importance of the various 
factors involved. 1 am reminded of this by the case of an 
engineering student, aged seventeen, who came to see me 
because he was having to marry his girlfriend, who was expect- 
ing a baby. They seemed to be genuinely in love with each 
other, and so 1 saw no reason to dissuade him from taking this 
step. His father and mother had separated when he was young, 
and she had to work to support him and his younger sister. 
The boy passed the eleven-plus and went to a grammar school. 
He had to work in the evenings to help his mother's finances, 
and he resented the discipline at the grammar school. He left 
in the fourth year without taking any examinations. When he 
came to see me he was working at a semi-skilled job with a 
firm who seemed to take no interest in training this young 
man with an 1.Q. above 130. I have advised him to try to get 
some “O” levels (other tutors at the college are helping with 
this) with a view to going on to ‘A’ levels and finally a Diploma 
in Technology. 1 leave it to my psychologically orientated 
readers to try to sort out which of the factors here is ‘cause’ 
and which ‘effect’. 

Some of the cases which I have outlined in this chapter 
illustrate very vividly one of my favourite theses, that it is 
time that we paid students to be students. In this country we 
have, thank goodness, got past the stage when only the very 
bright and the very fortunate were given further education, 
and we have accepted the necessity to help to support our 
young men and women while they are at a university or simi- 
lar institution of higher learning. But for many students the 
path to a higher education has a serious obstacle in it; just 
when they are between sixteen and eighteen, adults for most 
purposes and costing as much as an adult to maintain, they 
receive no financial encouragement to undertake work at 
G.C.E. ‘A’ level, in order to qualify for places at universities. 
The fortunate will have parents who are both able and willing 
to support their children while at our college, but not all 
parents can do this, and not all of those who can do so, do so 
cheerfully. I know that some students can, and do, undertake 
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part-time work to help support themselves, and some would 
prefer to do this and be independent, but there is all too little 
financial help available for others less fortunate. 

It is no longer true to say that a higher education will in- 
evitably bring greater financial rewards. As my own principal 
remarked rather wryly not long ago, à propos of one of my 
cases, “If this young man can earn so much as a builder's 
labourer, ought we to drag him into college to be educated?’ 
Nevertheless, the nation needs all the trained men and women 
it can get, and must be prepared to pay for their training. 
Another reason for making the best use of the ability of our 
young people is that people who are working below their 
ability tend to become discontented and this could be socially 
very dangerous. It is still true that the devil finds mischief for 
idle hands to do, and the more intelligent the individual to 
whom the hands belong the more potentially dangerous the 
mischief. 

In the above discussion I have referred in passing to another 
factor which sometimes, indeed all too often, enters into the 
total situation of the student: this is the attitude of the 
parents. Even when they are living together, the son or daugh- 
ter fails to obtain from them the emotional support which a 
student so often requires, and I am called upon to provide this 
myself as best I may. The remark of one student brings this 
home very vividly: he is another ‘eleven-plus failure’, with an 
LO. of 145 or more, who managed to obtain five ʻO’ levels at 
his secondary modern school; he is an only child in whom the 
father takes no interest at all. When I asked if his father and 
mother got on well together, he said in his characteristically 
quiet manner that he would prefer not to answer that question. 
This student was very insecure and had a rather poor opinion 
of his own ability. 

I am afraid that there is nothing that Governments can do 
to improve relationships between parents such as these, or 
even to improve the attitude of parents towards their children, 
except by way of general education, and by providing sub- 


at this difficulty is all too com- 


mon was revealed by another student of mine; she was an 
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intelligent, good-looking, happy girl and when she mentioned 
her parents her face lit up quite unmistakably. I said that she 
was very fortunate and seemed to have everything one could 
desire, to which she made the surprising, but enlightening 
reply “Yes, Mr Palmer, when 1 look round this college at the 
other students 1 realise how lucky 1 have been!” And yet, 
should it not be normal for a student to be happy, and to think 
of his or her mother and father with pleasure? The parents 
themselves seem often to be unaware of this situation. Another 
student, an engineer, came to see me about the course he was 
doing. He was a young man with an LO. of 145 or more who 
said that, if his father were not his father, he would not really 
like him. In this instance another member of the family was 
prepared to take an interest in the student, and this person 
was surprised to learn of the father=son relationship! Yet 
another student, a girl, again with an LO. in the 145 range, 
lacked affection: her parents wanted a boy instead of her 
when she was born. She passed the eleven-plus and went to a 
grammar school but was not allowed to go on to ‘A’ level work 
because she was not considered good enough! Not very sur- 
prisingly she had the highest E.D.F. in her group. 

Young people deal with their problems in a wide variety of 
ways, ways which are characteristic of the individual person- 
ality adopting them. Once again, one cannot generalise and 
predict a pattern of behaviour resulting from a particular 
social attitude. A number of young people become ‘careless’ 
about their work, but even here there are wide differences. 
One young man, another eleven-plus failure with a high level 
of ability, came to college with a poor academic record, having 
quite characteristically avoided failure by not undertaking 
anything difficult: he did this even with my intelligence tests! 
After discussing this attitude with him, he has gradually im- 
proved, and now takes the initiative, from time to time, in 
tackling a difficult problem. He is no longer afraid of making 
mistakes. 

I have mentioned a number of students who have failed in 
the eleven-plus examination. All of them ought to have passed, 
and there are a large number of reasons leading to their 
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failure. One reason, unique in my experience, was told me only 
last year. A girl, again with a very high 1.Q. but also a very 
high E.D.F., told me that, on the morning that she sat the 
eleven-plus exam, her puppy ran away, and she spent the 
whole day worrying about it. A few days later he was recovered, 
quite safe and sound, and unaware that he had so dramatically 
affected the future career of his young mistress. She, like many 
others, become ‘failures’ when they fail the eleven-plus and 
she looked it, when she first came to college; this in spite of 
the fact that, for the first three years at her secondary modern 
school, she had done well; she then became ‘lazy’. This student 
manifested her changed attitude in the same way as many 
others. When she arrived at college she slouched around and 
clearly expected no one to take any notice of her. After dis- 
cussing her problems on a few occasions, and helping her with 
difficulties in one of her subjects, her appearance altered so 
much that it was difficult to recognise in the glamorous young 
lady the dejected withdrawn creature of a few weeks ago! 

It is clear that this student, like many others, could have 
been helped by some individual attention when she was eleven 
years old. This is one of the many reasons why we should turn 
our educational system upside down, and put small groups of 
primary school children in the charge of highly qualified well- 
paid teachers: the good sixth-formers could then be lumped 
together in large groups and lectured at by those who cannot 
teach: they would work out their own salvation! Meanwhile, 
individual attention for our young people must be provided 


at the crucial periods of intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment. 
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4 
Buried Talents 


As I mentioned in Chapter 2 I gave the N.LI.P. 70/23 Test to 
some 380 students in the college during the year 1961-62; most 
of these students were in their first year at the college. I have 
explained that I have used the test results for individual 
students in diagnosing the extent to which their emotional 
difficulties are interfering with the exercise of their general 
ability, and in helping them with their work, and general 
attitude towards life and its problems. My testing programme 
for the previous year (1960-61) which may be regarded as the 
pilot project, had suggested when I came to examine the results 
some very surprising and disquieting conclusions. These have 
been amply verified during the succeeding years, and I am 
devoting this chapter to a discussion of them. 

I had expected to find a very wide range of intelligence (or 
‘general ability’ if you prefer it: I cannot say why, to some 
psychologists, this particular rose should smell any sweeter 
under this new name). I had expected this wide range because 
the college caters at one end of the scale for apprentices on 
day-release who are taking an Operatives’ or Craft course and 
at the other end for full-time students taking G.C.E. at ‘A’ or 
Scholarship level and going on to university. What I had not 
expected was to find an enormous range in intelligence within 
these groups, with a great deal of overlapping between the 
groups. When I first showed the results to my principal he was 
rather sceptical, even though he had suspected something of 
the kind for some time; and I must confess that I was myself 
very worried to find results so much in disagreement with my 
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expectations. 1 went through all my results again, checking 
very carefully and it was partly because of the surprising 
results that I obtained that I carried out the experiment 
described in the Appendix (p. 95), the results of which are 
set out in Table II. 

In this state of uncertainty about the results that I was 
obtaining, I was very much encouraged to read the accounts of 
some of the meetings of the Psychology Section of the British 
Association for 1962. Mr McMahon, Director of the Applied 
Psychology Unit at Edinburgh University, in his presidential 
address, stated quite categorically that many young people who 
do not go to university —but who have an ability, as measured 
by all kinds of intelligence tests, comparable to Oxbridge 
honour graduates—are at present ‘lurking about’ in jobs very 
little above the level of those performed after good training 
by mental defectives. He stated that from test evidence it was 
clear that even before the eleven-plus stage many able children 
had opted out, and that well before the stage of university 
entrance a large proportion of the nation’s talent disappeared 
without trace. 

In another paper to the same section, Dr J. D. Nisbet, Acting 
Head of the Department of Education at Aberdeen University, 
raised the question of the age at which selection should take 
place, and pointed out that an American had suggested that 
the postgraduate stage was early enough for this. In the Soviet 
Union selection procedures begin at fifteen. Dr Nisbet further 
pointed out that, for social and economic reasons, we have to 
give up at some stage the fostering of latent talent and exploit 
what is available. The implications of this last Statement are 
clear, but I have already pointed out the dangers of leaving 
talent undeveloped, and in my view the most economical 
method of fostering latent talent, at the Present stage is by the 
appointment of student advisors in all colleges of further 
education, with provision for helping any able students dis- 
covered by test procedures such as I have described. 

Mr McMahon’s statement is amply borne out by my results, 
some of which are shown in Tables III to VIII. Student 318 in 
Table V deserves special mention, for he showed to a marked 
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degree an effect which our public education system seems to 
produce in varying degrees in pupils at school: there is a ten- 
dency to try to do something, however little the problem in 
hand is understood. This young man spoilt one test paper 
because he was merely filling in the blanks without turning 
over the pages of the test book. He happened to be sitting 
near enough to me for me to see what was going on. I ex- 
plained the test again and gave him a fresh blank, with the 
result shown. He was considered by his tutors to be good 
enough to go on to the second year of his course. 

The size of classes in the average school up to the present 
has encouraged an authoritarian approach to teaching, on the 
part of many teachers. This results in the class of pupils 
resolving itself into two groups: (a) a small one of pupils who 
become moderately well educated, either because they have the 
level of information demanded by the teacher and the neces- 
sary ability, or because they are helped by an unusually favour- 
able background; (b) the majority who are not educated in 
any proper sense of the word. These can be further subdivided 
into two groups: (1) those who rebel and get into trouble at 
school, and (2) those who, like Student 318, acquiesce: they 
sit quietly and sometimes make marks on pieces of paper, all 
quite meaningless. I am not necessarily blaming the teachers 
for this result, although some I know of should never have 
entered the profession. Some teachers, possibly the majority, 
have done their best. 

I know others in the field of education who are well aware 
of the results of our system of education, but most prefer not 
to say what needs to be said, some merely to avoid upsetting 
their colleagues in primary schools. It is necessary to state quite 
clearly that a large number of our children are having their 
mental ability crippled by faulty education. If this crippling 
were physical in nature there would be an outraged cry from 
the general public, and Members of Parliament might feel 
forced to do something about it. But mental deformation is 
not so obvious to the general eye, and requires special tech- 
niques for its detection. I am unable to estimate the extent of 
the damage done by our system of education, but I am certain 
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that it is of considerable proportions, and the stricture implied 
by Mr McMahon is by no means too severe: boys and girls 
who, before they go to school, are potential honours graduates, 
are converted by the process of education into the near equiva- 
lent of mental defectives. At one time we could, perhaps, afford 
to indulge in such outrageous practices: indeed, it might have 
pleased the ruling class to do so if they had been conscious of 
what they were doing. Now we can no longer afford to waste 
talent, our natural wealth of brainpower, in this way. All the 
students in Tables II, IV, and V are taking a course (I quote 
from the college syllabus) “suitable for the craft apprentice 
who is concerned with applying a high degree of manual skill 
in the workshop'. Table VI shows the test scores of another 
group, taking a very similar course in electrical installations 
work. Table VII shows the test scores of yet another group 
taking a course of even lower standard, designed for “opera- 
tives’, a word with overtones from ‘R.U.R.’. 

Lest it be suggested that I am criticising the engineering 
courses, which 1 am not, or neglecting the ladies (although 
we have some girls taking an engineering course), Table VIII 
shows the test score of a group of girls taking a day-release 
course in typing, office practice and English. My remarks at 
the foot of Table III apply also to the results in Tables ¡NAAA 
VI, VII, and VIII. As to the last, since this Table contains 
only girl students, some may prefer to disregard it, on the 
grounds that it is of no importance if our education system 
has transformed potential honours graduates in the women's 
colleges at the universities into educational defectives. These 
are the mothers of the next generation. 

I have set out in Table IX the test results of one of the 
groups of full-time students who are working for G.C.E. ‘A’ 
level, for comparison with the other groups. Most of these 
were working with a view to Proceeding to a university, as well 
they might with the test scores they obtained. It will be seen 
that many of the students in the other groups, including the 
groups taking the most elementary courses offered by the 
college, could themselves be in the group working for 
Advanced Level in the G.C.E., that is, other things being equal. 
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Quite clearly, other things have not been, and still are not, 
equal for those students. The findings of Mr McMahon, and 
others doing research in this field, are only too easy to verify: 
there is so much neglected talent being lost to the nation that 
it is a major social tragedy. 

There is one important factor which needs to be mentioned, 
although I shall be extremely unpopular in some quarters for 
mentioning it. Some readers may think 1 am making a quite 
unnecessary fuss about these able students who are working 
well below their potential level; such readers may hold that 
‘talent will always find its way to the surface, in the long run’. 
This just is not true, partly because many of these students 
have had ‘inhibitions’ built into their personality-structure, as 
a result of early experience, and partly because many of them 
have crossed their economic Rubicon, have gone out to work, 
and are partly or wholly self-supporting. But by far the most 
important factor preventing the manifestation of latent ability 
on the part of these students is the attitude of many employers: 
far too many firms just do not want their apprentices to climb 
the technological ladder, and even those firms who do not 
actually kill the initiative of their employees certainly do not 
‘strive officiously to keep alive’. This is a situation which needs 
looking into without delay. Perhaps the Industrial Training 
Act will provide the occasion for reform. There are, of course, 
happy exceptions to the above generalisation, and firms which 
give all help and encouragement to their employees to progress 
as fast and as far as possible. 

To return to the table of test scores, it will be observed that 
students 15 and 16 both have a score which virtually runs off 
the scale—probably an 1.Q. equivalent of 160 or more. Of 
these, one of their science tutors said that student 15 was top 
as far as he was concerned, while student 16 was near the 
bottom: note the different E.D.F.s. I have been trying to help 
the last student myself, principally with his English, which 
was very poor—he said ‘I done it’ and used similar ungram- 
matical constructions. He was a quiet, very pleasant, and, as 
you can see, highly intelligent young man: something had 
gone grievously Wrong. 
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This introduces another difficulty with which the student 
and his tutors have to contend. Many of our students find 
difficulty in dealing with English, although it is their native 
language, and in particular find it very difficult to obtain a 
pass in the G.C.E. ʻO’ level English Language paper, a pass 
required by many of them in connection with other qualifica- 
tions. I am certain that all my colleagues at the college would 
agree with me that the standard of English of the majority of 


our students is low, often appallingly so. 1 shall discuss this 
in my next two chapters. 
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Illiterate, Deprived or 
Disabled? 


Many people seem to think that there is a close relationship 
between intelligence, or general ability, and ability in one’s 
native language, and I have even heard this stated at a meet- 
ing of tutors in further education by someone who had appar- 
ently misread some book on intelligence and intelligence tests. 
There is, in fact, no necessary relationship between standard 
of intelligence on the one hand, and ability in English on the 
other, in the general population of this country. If one takes 
a specially selected group, such as the Classics Sixth of a good 
public school, then there may well be a high correlation be- 
tween the two. That there is a gross disparity between intelli- 
gence and ability at English has been an inescapable conclusion 
from my experience at my present college, and at two others 
Where I have lectured. All my colleagues on the staff of the 
college are well aware of this disparity and one of them, Patrick 
McGeeney, has made a special study of the problem from the 
point of view of the technical student, and published his ex- 
tremely successful Useful Literacy in 1960 and Progressive 
Literacy in 1962. These books are designed to assist the tutor 
who is teaching English to technical students to repair as far 
as possible the damage done by the failure of the student’s 
English teachers before he came to our college. The trouble 
is not, however, limited to students taking technical courses, 

although it is most apparent there. 
My programme for the session 1961-62 included a course of 
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lectures on Industrial Psychology to two groups of third-year 
engineering students, one group taking mechanics and the 
other electrical engineering. I gave both groups the N.I.LP. 
70/23 test, as I had to all my first-year students. I also gave 
these two groups the Verbal Intelligence Test developed by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, the N.LI.P. 
33. “This test,’ to quote the Institute's own words, ‘is intended 
for use with persons with an academic education of the gram- 
mar school type.’ It is, therefore, unsuitable for most of the 
students at the college, but the results of my testing shown in 
Tables X and XI are, in my opinion, very illuminating. 

There seems to be no relationship between having attended 
a grammar school and the score in the test 33; this is perhaps, 
not very surprising since the grammar school population, while 
it is selected, is still fairly heterogeneous with regard to ability 
and, of course, our students were drawn from different gram- 
mar schools. We might expect to find some relationship 
between experiences of the G.C.E. ‘O’ level English Language 
paper and scores in this verbal test. If we make allowances for 
three of the students whose scores seem to be anomalous then 
a fairly good relationship does emerge. The age-range of this 
group was from 18} to 21} with the exception of student 168 
who was three years older than any of the other students. He 
had spent some time in the army, and he told me that during 
this period he read very widely and continued to do so after 
he came out of the army. He is a highly intelligent, serious and 
pleasant man, who must have a history to account for his not 
having gone to grammar school and on to university or its 
equivalent. Student 169 lost a possible 14 marks through doing 
only half of one of the sub-tests in test 93: this is one of those 
unaccountable quirks in test results which the person who 
scores the tests needs to look for; this student got 14 out of 
the first 15 in this sub-test right, and if he had done the second 
half of the sub-test, and done it as well, he would have in- 
creased his total to 147% and would have moved up to second 
place in the table. Student 170 is something of a mystery. His - 
N.LI.P. 70/23 score is the equivalent of an I.Q. of about 110 
(taking 100 as the ‘average’). I can only assume that he ‘scraped’ 
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into his grammar school, did well enough in English to per- 
suade his master to enter him for the G.C.E. examination, but 
did not in the result justify this decision: his score in the 
N.LI.P. verbal test would place him in the goth percentile, 
that is, in the bottom go per cent of the grammar school popu- 
lation. It may be that he is more intelligent than the tests 
reveal, but I have had no opportunity to investigate this 
further. 

There is, in any case, no correlation at all between adjusted 
score in the non-verbal test of general ability, and score in 
the verbal test. 1 found exactly the same with two groups of 
older students at a college of technology, where I gave both of 
these tests to them. The student who has ‘handled’ his native 
language, if only by extensive reading as in the case of student 
168 in Table X, will do better in N.LI.P. test 33 than another 
with equal or even greater general ability who has not had 
this familiarity with English. This is no criticism of the test, 
which does what its designers intended it to do. But these 
results do throw very grave doubts on the efficacy of the teach- 
ing of English in our schools. 

I had not been in the field of further education for very 
long before 1 noticed that there was something grievously 
wrong with the standard of English of the majority of our 
students: many of them were, from an academic point of view, 
illiterate. Nobody can work in this field for long without 
realising this, and I have already referred to the excellent work 
of my colleague, Patrick McGeeney. English is not, of course, 
my major interest at the college, but since failure in English 
often looms so large in the lives of many of our students, I 
have been forced to take account of it, and have indeed spent 
many hours with individual students helping them to over- 
come their difficulties in this subject. In any subject there isa 
natural feed-back system whereby failure at the subject at 
some stage makes it difficult to cope with this subject and this 
causes further failure which engenders more difficulties and so 
on. In the case of English the situation is made worse by the 
operation of another factor: this arises from the fact that 
English is our native language and therefore personal to every 
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one of us: our native language is part of us and deficiency in 
it is felt, however obscurely, as a mental deformity. 

During the academic year 1960-61 1 carried out two small 
pieces of research in this field. I do not propose to publish all 
the results in the present book: this would take up a dis- 
proportionate amount of space; but quotation of a few of 
the results is illuminating and reinforces my arguments as to 
the failure of our educational system and consequent waste of 
talent. 

To a number of groups of day-release engineering students 
I gave the following questionnaire and asked them to write 
their replies as honestly as possible. 


Questions 

1 Is writing boring? Does it depend on what you are writing? 

2 What do you think about spelling? 

3 Do you think it is a waste of time to do any English at this 
college? 

4 Do you think your present standard of English is as good 
as you are ever likely to need? 

5 Do you think that English was properly taught at your 
other schools? If not, why not? 

6 What do you consider is good English? 

7 Do you think it will ever be necessary for you to write good 
English? If so, why, if not, why not? 


I quote from a few of the replies I received. The first two 
are from the group of machine-shop engineers who were the 


1961-62 equivalent of the group whose test scores are shown 
in Table X. 


A 


1 Writing is not boring at times, I think that it depends that 
if you are writing a letter for instance it is boring but if 
you are answering questions and you know what you are 
writing about and the writing flows freely then writing 
doesn’t seem boring. 

2 Yes I think it will be necessary for me to write good English 
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in the futer after 1 have finished my apprenticeship as 1 
may have to apply for jobs. Good English is not really 
necessary at the moment though. 

I think speech can fortell a persons character and attitude, 
therefore good speech is necessary, especially when having 
an interview for a job, the job may be lost for the simple 
reason that bad speech has told the interviewer that you're 
not the right person for the job. Good English I think can 
be determined by a clear pronounceation of words and 
good spelling. The pronounceation of words in speech 
should not sound too posh but very clear. A TV announcer 
must speak good English to enable every viewer to under- 
stand him or her and 1 think they do. 

No, I think my standard of English will have to improve a 
bit more, as it is always necessary to speak and write good 
English. I don't think a person can ever know enough about 
their own language. 

No I don't think English is a waste of time at this college, 
although it is not taught at Enfield College in the fourth 
year City and Guilds, I think that as much English should 
be learnt while it is availuable. 

Yes I think English was well taught at my last school, as 
speech and the ways of properly pronouncing letters were 
taught as well as letter writing, spelling and the rest of 
English in general. 

Spelling I think should be good and a persons vocabulary 
should be wide. Being able to spell would impress any 
imployer when applying for a job. Being a good speller 
words would flow freely, instead of being stuck for words. 


“This is not too bad, but not good enough for a student who 
a score on the N.LI.P. 70/23 of 48 with 


an E.D.F. of 9, for this places him with the potential honours 


graduates. 


1 Yes writing can be boring if you are not interested in the 


subject you are writing about. 
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2 Good writing may be nessersary depending upon your job 
are near future, good writing is nessersary in discribing 
subject in letters ect, yes good writing is nessersary. 

3 Yes, today it is of an advantage to be able to speak good 
English. 

4 To be able to comuicate with other people exampl News 
announcers on TV in my opion speack good English. 

5 Now my English is very bad and has much room for im- 
provement. I think I will need to speak better English in 
the future. 


6 In my case English is nessary at this Colledge. Yes English 
is nessersary at this Colledge. 


7 Yes English was taught properly at my other schools. But 
my abitlery to learn English was poor. 


8 I think spelling could be made easyer, in my case find in 
not to easy to be able to spell. 


This student had a score of go with an E.D.F. of 5; this, 
while not as good as that of student A, still places him in the 
top 10 per cent of the population for general ability. 

With some of these groups I introduced an enquiry into 
their reading habits. Here is my list of questions: 


Reading 


1 want to know what you really do and not what you think 
it would be respectable to do, or what I myself might do. 

What daily or Sunday papers do you read? If you read 
Reveille or similar papers, do you read the articles as well 
as look at the pictures of pretty girls? 


2 What magazines and periodicals do you read? 
What books do you read? 


4 Can you say 
reading 
(a) Newspapers 
(b) Magazines and periodicals 
(c) Books 
5 Do you like reading aloud to others? 
6 Do you like acting of any kind? 


o 


about how much time each week you spend 


qr 
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To these Student A above replied: 

Daily Mirror, Evening News, Pictorial, People, Reveille, 
Weekend, Parade, read articles as well as look at girls. 
Charles Buchan’s Football Monthly. 

Football stories by famous players when available. 

(a) 4 hours. 

(b) 2 hours. 

(c) 2 hours. 

No. 

No. 


oo to m 


na 


ou 


Student B above replied: 

New of the World. Some times I read the articles. 
None except when some body buys them. 

None. (sic) 

(a) 1 hour. 

(b) 2 hours. 

(c) 1 hour. 

None. 

Some times the fool. 


woo do m 


Du 


I had promised all groups who took part in these enquiries 
that whatever they wrote would not be passed on to other 
tutors, or any other person. As a result, I got a few replies 
which are unprintable! 1 reprint here three sets of answers to 
my first enquiry, from three students in an advanced tech- 
nicians’ course. 


C 

1 IfI have to write on a subject which does not interest me I 

do not like it. But if I am writing to a personal friend I 

enjoy it also if I am writing on a subject I like. 

I think that if you can understand a word easly there is not 

need to have a set pattern for spelling it. es 

3 Yes, because if we did Engineering Drawring in place of 
this lesson we would not have to do night school. 

4 As long as I can be understood easly when I speak I am 
Satisfied. 

5 Yes. 


to 
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6 A language that is easly understood. 
7 Yes because if 1 was applying for a new job 1 would be 
considered before the man whos' letter was a mess. 


This student also has an N.I.1.P. 70/23 score of 30, with an 
E.D.F. of 9. 


D 

1 I think it does depend on what you are writing wether it is 
boreing or not. I do not like writing for a long time, in 
fact the only writing 1 don't mind is letter writing and 1 
avoid this whenever possible. 
Personnaly I think writing is boring. 
I don't think I shall ever need to write better English than 
I already do although I would not mind improveing it. My 
job does not entale a lot of writing and the only other 
writing I ever do exept school work is letter writing. 
I think that the spellings of English words should look 
more like what the sound. I think most words are have 
unesseccary letters in them e.g. silent letters and word that 
sound the same and are spelt different and words sounding 
the same with different spelling. 


This student has a test score of 44 with an E.D.F. of 8: 
another potential honours man. 

I have selected four students above with high 1.Q.s whose 
command of English, while inadequate, is still far above that 
of many of their fellow-students in the same groups. 

Another student, in the same group as students C and D 
above, had so little English that his other tutors asked me to 
help him if I could, and this I did, as far as I could in the 
time which was available. This student has a 70/23 score of 
36, with an E.D.F. of 2; this places him in the top 10 per cent 


of the population for general ability. I reproduce his replies 
to my questions: 


E 


1 In my ckass it would not be boring if 1 were flowent in 
spelling. I do not think it depend on waht you write. 
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2 It will be necessary to write good English. Becose it help 
to be understood eserly to the person you are writing to 
e.g. when applying for a job. 

3 To make one-selff understood eserly, without being hipo- 
critical would be good English. There for I think it is 
valuebal to speak good English e.g. to call a spad a spad, 
and not an agroculcheral imploment. 

4 Altho my present standard of english is not perect, (speecing 
wise) it will in all evenchuatelys serfyse. 

5 No it is not a waste of time to do English at College. 

6 In meny point of the teeching at school laking for my 
[a word I cannot read at all]. As you can my spelling is 
weak, to say the least. Where as my maths marster was good 
for the larst two years. There for my maths marks in the 
larst teast of this college, were one of the hieset in this class. 

7 Spelling seems to have a mined of its own. There seems to 
be no sett form e.g. why in this wide wide world shoud 
elphant be spellet with a ‘ph’ instead of a ‘f’. There are in 
some kasses of spelling three diffrant ways e.g. Write, right 
rite. 


This student's English was so bad that his other tutors said 
that most of his written work was complete gibberish; yet they 
knew that he was quite bright and had a grasp of the material 
in the other subjects. I wondered at first if this were a case of 
word-blindness, and I asked him to write me a short essay, 
which I reproduce. 


BUT WHY RUN 
The sun shone down on the ripling land scape; the roads 
and parths were shing and glisning with new pudels. Pale 
with a sicke look about his beaming face. Reaclined be hined 
a thick black menacing cloud. Which from its small begin- 
ning, had grown throw its youth to an ugly thretning brout. 
It rained, tradisions die hard in Britain, and this is one 
which is expected on a saterday arfternoon. In fact rain cotes 
are pout on about two O.C; Im not satisf ied if not only 
socked to the scine but I must be cuvered in mud. 
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Red and black vest boboing in the frunt of me, no mater 
what 1 did; lick the bot of gold at the end of the ranbow, 
he saided in frunt of me. That cort which jonined us nether 
pouled or let go of me. And the rain, yess the rain came in 
sheets, words fale to discride it. 

Why do horses not read, for if thaye did horse would read 
the by lorse. Rase-tree manuer is all right in its place, but 
very slipery in weatt wether. The ocke leaves, srevalid and 
brown, yellow claye, and the horses larst thorts. Made a 
marss of evale smelling, sikly looking consistancy, that stuck 
every where, apart from the shouses. 

Puffing lick a vetran steam engin, stowns and mud fling 
all wayes; reached the top of the sliping track slope. But 
that read and black veast was just as far away. 

The sports the thing so the english blow bluds say. But I 


have a tuch of Padys land in my blud. So why do I run 
five miles? why. 


This looks very much more incomprehensible when written 
in longhand with many more incorrect breaks in the words 
than I have shown here, and I could sympathise with this 
student's tutors in their attempts to make head or tail of what 
he wrote, especially in technical subjects. 

Translated into English this essay reads: 


The sun shone down on the rippling landscape; the roads 
and paths are shining and glistening with new puddles. Pale, 
with a sick look about his beaming face, the sun reclined 
behind a thick black menacing cloud, which, from its small 
beginning, had grown through its youth to an ugly threaten- 
ing brute. j 

It rained: traditions die hard in Britain, and this is one 
which is expected on a Saturday afternoon. In fact, raincoats 
are put on about two o'clock; I'm not satisfied if only soaked 
to the skin, but I must be covered in mud. 

Red and black vest bobbing in front of me, no matter 
what I did, like the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
he stayed in front of me. That cord which joined us, neither 
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pulled nor let go of me. And the rain, yes, the rain came in 
sheets; words fail to describe it. Why do horses not read? If 
they did, horses would read the byelaws: “Rose-tree manure 
is all right in its place, but very slippery in wet weather.’ The 
oak leaves, shrivelled and brown, yellow clay, and the 
horses’ last thoughts, made a mass of evil-smelling sickly- 
looking consistency, that stuck everywhere apart from the 
shoes. 

Puffing like a veteran steam engine, stones and mud flung 
all ways, I reached the top of the slippery track slope. But 
that red and black vest was just as far away. 

The sport's the thing, so the English bluebloods say. But 
I have a touch of Paddy's land in my blood. So why do I 
run five miles? Why? 


I am sure that my readers will agree that this short essay 
shows a command of language fundamentally sound, a vivid 
imagination and a sense of humour. 

I typed out the above version of the essay and asked the 
student to copy it out again in longhand. This he did, with 
no mistakes at all. There is, therefore, nothing amiss with his 
ability to see and to copy English words correctly. As I have 
said, I helped this student as much as I could, Pointing out 
that, from his point of view, it was now up to him to acquire 
a skill which he should have acquired earlier in life, and that 
like all skills, this required constant practice of the right kind, 
in particular unlearning all the incorrect methods which he 
had picked up in the past. À 

Of the sixty-five students in the 1961-62 session who came to 
see me I helped six with their English. Of these, four needed to 
pass G.C.E. ʻO’ level English in order to obtain their qualifica- 
tions. One of these already had four ‘O’ levels which he had taken 
at a Secondary Modern School: he passed in o level English 
in summer 1962. Another had failed at the O” level English 
Language paper several times, although he was good at other 
subjects; he also passed in summer 1962. The other two failed, 
one with Grade 7, and the other with Grade 8. This last student 
had a score in the N.LI.P. 70/23 of 50 with an E.D.F. of 17: 
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he is thus potentially in the top one per cent of the population 
for general ability. He had also been to 13 schools since the 
age of five. Had his father been well-to-do, or even a Member 
of Parliament, this student would have gone to a good pre- 
paratory school, then on to say, Winchester and finally to 
Oxford or Cambridge to obtain a Double First. Clearly some- 
thing is wrong when a student of this quality cannot satisfy 


the examiners in the ‘O’ level English Language paper of the 
G.C.E. 


6o 


6 


Comment, Comparison and 
Communication 


That all is not well with the teaching of English in our schools 
is realised by many, including the former Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sir Edward Boyle, as one can see from his reply to a 
question from Lord Altrincham published in The Guardian 
for 7 September 1962: 


Is the teaching of English in our schools comparable with 
the teaching of French in French schools? (And if not, 
why not?) 

I am sure it is right to attach very great importance to the 
teaching of English in the schools. A growing ability to use 
one's own language is not only highly desirable in itself, but 
it also helps to develop a child's general capacity for learn- 
ing. Do not let us ever forget that a great many children, 
even today, receive little help in this direction from their 
home background. Those of us who were born into a home 
Where one of our parents at least had received an academic 
education can easily overlook the enormous advantage we 
derived from this, before we even went to school at all. 

How much progress have we made? I fear the verdict must 
be a mixed one. The teaching of English in our schools has 
certainly improved since the end of the war—most notice- 
ably, I think in the primary schools and-in the sixth forms. 
In the primary schools the improvements in reading, writing, 


and speaking have been spectacular, despite much ill- 
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informed asseveration to the contrary. In some sixth forms, 
examination standards both in literature and composition 
have risen most noticeably; 1 have also the impression that 
the teaching both of drama and (pace Mr Kingsley Amis) 
poetry has improved considerably. But it must be admitted 
that in secondary education generally English composition is 
still far from being one of our star accomplishments. 

This leads me to the comparison with France. 1 think it 
is probably true to say that we teach literature quite as well 
as the French; but they are, in general, our superiors at 
teaching oral and written expression in the mother tongue. 
In France ever since the Revolution—and more especially 
since 1870—the national language has been made the centre- 
piece of all school education. It has been taught to French 
children of all ages and in all types of school with all the 
vigour and the uniformity of which the centralised (and by 
our standards authoritarian) French educational system is 
capable. 

I am sure that the best of our grammar schools need fear 
no comparison with the French in teaching either literature 
or languages. But in English secondary schools generally, 
the standard of oral and written English composition is not 
very high. Until recently the subject has not enjoyed either 
the same central position or the same allocation of time as 
in France; we have nothing like the same confident and 
normally uniform oral tradition. Our system has neither 
encouraged nor, indeed, permitted the same stream of 
detailed pedagogic regulation from the centre, nor the same 
insistence on chosen classical models employed throughout 
the nation by means of uniform techniques. We have tended, - 
by comparison with the French, to separate language and 
literature—to the detriment, 1 think, of both. 

I believe that a new initiative is needed here, and I intend 
to discuss this question with Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, the university departments of education, the teacher 
training colleges, and representatives of the teachers and of 
the local education authorities: 1 think we probably need 


a major cooperative Campaign, spread over five to ten years 
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in which the many successful teachers of English would be 
enrolled to put their experience at the disposal of all the 


rest. 


Teachers may feel that both Sir Edward and I lay too much 
blame on them, the teachers, and I admit that I have said some 
harsh things about some of the members of the profession, both 
in this book and elsewhere. I realise, of course, that many 
teachers are doing a good job, but even so one sometimes has 
to add the qualifying phrase “taking everything into considera- 
tion’, including the size of the classes; and I wonder if teachers 
themselves have been sufficiently vocal about the conditions 
which go to make really first-class teaching impossible. I admit 
that all of us in education should do the best we can in all 
the circumstances (I am doing precisely that myself in my 
Present college) but we should be wary of adopting the attitude 
that it adds a little more glory to our efforts if indeed the cir- 
cumstances are adverse: instead, we should make every effort 
to secure the best possible conditions for our work, whatever 
it is. (I shall certainly continue to make myself a nuisance at 
my college until I get the conditions I require!) 

One factor which sometimes seems to be outside the control 
of the teacher is the influence of the home background. This 
is of special importance with regard to English, and the prob- 
lem has had a good deal of light thrown on it recently, in 
Particular by the work of Basil Bernstein, reported in his 
Paper in Educational Research, June 1961 (Vol. III, No. 3). 
Bernstein differentiates between ‘public’ and ‘formal’ language 
and points out that many children from working-class homes 
Possess only ‘public’ language. He defines these two categories 


of language as follows: 


A puBLIC Language is a form of language use which can be 
marked off from other forms by the rigidity of its syntax 
and the restricted use of formal possibilities for verbal organi- 
sation. It is a form of relatively condensed speech in which 
certain MEANINGS are restricted and the possibility of elabora- 
tion reduced. In this case speech does not become the object 
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of special perceptual activity, neither is a theoretical attitude 
adopted to sentence organisation. Whilst it may not be pos- 
sible to predict any one content of this language, the formal 
organisation and syntax is predictable for any one indivi- 
dual. The class of the content is also predictable. The 
characteristics of a PUBLIC language are as follows: 


Short, grammatically simple, often unfinished sentences 

with a poor syntactical form stressing the active voice. 

Simple and repetitive use of conjunctions (so, then, be- 

cause). 

3 Little use of subordinate clauses to break down the initial 
categories of the dominant subject. 

4 Inability to hold a formal subject through a speech 
sequence; thus a dislocated informational content is 

facilitated. 

Rigid and limited use of adjectives and adverbs. 


Infrequent use of impersonal pronouns as subjects of 
conditional clauses. 


7 Frequent use of statements where the reason and con- 
clusion are confounded to produce a categoric statement. 


aw 


8 A large number of statements/phrases which signal a 
requirement for the previous speech sequence to be re- 
inforced: ‘Wouldn't it? You see? You know?’ etc. This 
process is termed sympathetic circularity. 

9 Individual selection from a group of idiomatic phrases 
or sequences will frequently occur. 

10 


THE INDIVIDUAL QUALIFICATION IS IMPLICIT IN THE SENTENCE 
ORGANISATION: IT IS A LANGUAGE OF IMPLICIT MEANING. 


A FORMAL language is one in which the formal possibilities 
and syntax are much less predictable for any one individual 
and the formal possibilities for sentence organisation are 
used to clarify meaning and make it explicit. The person, 
when he speaks a puBLIC language, operates within a mode 
of speech in which individual selection and permutation are 
grossly restricted. In the case of a FORMAL language the 


speaker is able to make highly indivdual selection and per- 
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mutation. Of course, a FORMAL language speaker does not 
always do this, but the possibility always exists for him. The 
characteristics of a FORMAL language are: 


1 Accurate grammatical order and syntax regulate what is 
said. 

2 Logical modifications and stress are mediated through a 
grammatically complex sentence construction, especially 
through the use of a range of conjunctions and sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

3 Frequent use of prepositions which indicate logical 
relationships as well as prepositions which indicate 
temporal and spatial contiguity. 

4 Frequent use of the pronoun ‘T’. 

5 A discriminative selection from a range of adjectives and 
adverbs. 

6 Individual qualification is verbally mediated through 
the structure and relationships within and between 
sentences. 

7 Expressive symbolism discriminates between meanings 
within speech sequences rather than reinforcing dominant 
words or phrases, or accompanying the sequence in a 
diffuse, generalised manner. 

8 It is a language use which points to the possibilities in- 
herent in a complex conceptual hierarchy for the 


organising of experience. 


He gives an example of public language as follows: 

Well it should do but it don’t seem to nowadays, like there’s 
still murders going on now, any minute now or something 
like that they get people don’t care they might get away 
with it then they all try it and it might leak out one might 
tell his mates that he’s killed someone it might leak out like 
it might get around he gets hung for it like that. 


Age 17. 1.Q. Verbal 99; non-verbal 126 (from a transcript 
of a tape recorded discussion). 


Note the high non-verbal 1.0. of this speaker. 
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Later in the same article, which should be read by all who 
are in practice in education, Bernstein imagines two conversa- 
tions on a bus as follows: 


A mother has a child sitting on her lap. 
1 Mother: Hold on tight. 
Child: Why? 
Mother: Hold on tight. 
Child: Why? 
Mother: You'll fall. 
Child: Why? 
Mother: 1 told you to hold on tight didn’t I?’ 


2 Mother: Hold on tightly, darling. 


Child: Why? 

Mother: If you don’t you will be thrown forward and 
you'll fall. 

Child: Why? 


Mother: Because if the bus suddenly stops you'll jerk 
forward on to the seat in front. 


Child: Why? 
Mother: Now darling, hold on tightly and don’t make a 
fuss. 


In the first example a whole range of potential learning 
and connections have been cut out by the categoric statement. 
The natural curiosity of the child has been blunted. There 
is no causal chain between the mother’s request and the 
child’s expected response. The change in the behaviour has 
been brought about by a process akin to verbal conditioning 
rather than through instrumental learning. If the child 
challenges the statement then in a short period he is chal- 
lenging the RIGHT of the mother to issue the request, that 
is, he is challenging the authority which inheres in the 
status of the mother. The potential social power in the form 
of the relation-is revealed very quickly. 

In the second example the child is exposed to an area of 


connection and sequence. If this is challenged then another 
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set of reasons is elicited. Of course, after a time the categoric 
statement is applied but an order of learning has been made 
available in between. It should be noted that as the result 
of the linguistically elaborated relationship the initial chal- 
lenges are of the reasons given to support the request. The 
challenge of the mother comes much LATER in the relation- 
ship and the latent social power is revealed later and under 
different conditions. If the categoric statement is used fre- 
quently in a puBLIC language then it limits learning and 
curiosity and induces a sensitivity towards a particular type 
of authority in which social power is quickly and nakedly 
revealed. The categoric statement becomes part of a langu- 
age which narrows the range of stimuli to which the child 
responds. 


If a child possesses only this ‘public’ language, he or she will 
experience difficulty in dealing with the more subtle or ad- 
vanced use of our language, and will also be at a disadvantage 
in handling abstract concepts in other subjects, where expres- 
sion in English is required. It may well be that we need special 
new techniques for dealing with this problem, if we are to help 
the child overcome its difficulties with our native language, 
difficulties which can hold the child back on so many fronts. 
It may be that we shall have to alter radically our methods of 
teaching and our methods of teacher training. This has been 
suggested in connection with the teaching of foreign languages 
in primary schools in the following extract from the Guardian 
for 28 August 1962: 


The Nuffield Foundation is considering how it can help 
to extend the experimental teaching of modern languages 
in primary schools. i 4 

lts decision follows a conference earlier this summer, 
sponsored jointly by the Foundation and the Leeds Educa- 
tion Committee, which considered experiments being made 
at primary schools in Leeds and Blackpool. At Leeds audio- 
visual aids are used in the teaching of languages and reading 
and written work are avoided in the early stages. The 
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children are given a “crash” course so that they achieve rapid 
familiarity with the language. 

A report of the conference has just become available. In it 
Mr George Taylor, the Chief Education Officer for Leeds, 
says that in spite of much skilled and devoted teaching, only 
a small minority of grammar school pupils leave school able 
to use a modern language as a means of communication. We 
have not really begun to develop a satisfactory approach to 
a modern language for the other 80 per cent of the secondary 
school population. The best way to remedy this is to start a 
modern language in the primary school. 

What is being done at Leeds, he says, is to adapt estab- 
lished infants’ and junior school methods to teaching a 
foreign language. The language is used not as an end in 
itself but as a means of communication: as the medium 
of education in art, history, geography and mathematics. 

Professor B. Strevens, of the Department of Contemporary 
English in Leeds University, says in the report that modern 
thought on language teaching in primary schools holds that 
young children can learn a modern language without detri- 
ment and that five years old is not too young to start. Atten- 
tion must be confined to the language in use, not to teaching 
ABOUT it. The lessons should be frequent, the teachers trained 
and given new methods and materials. 

Learning modern languages at primary schools is here to 
stay, he adds. There are over a million primary school chil- 
dren in the United States doing so, and a large number in 
Russia. If it became general here, it would mean shattering 
consequences for the secondary schools, because all of them 
would have to offer languages too. 

The present pattern might have to change, the children 
learning modern languages in primary schools and specialis- 
ing in branches of the subject in the various kinds of secon- 
dary schools. If language teaching in primary schools is to 
be successful, present teacher-training must be radically 
altered. . 

Mr L. Farrer-Brown, director of the Nuffield Foundation, 


says in conclusion that we should consider a comprehensive 
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range of resources centrally available, so that the average 
teacher might be helped to give better lessons. The Nuffield 
Foundation is going to think seriously about taking the 
initiative here. 


Even with radically altered and improved methods of teach- 
ing either English, foreign languages or other subjects, there 
will still remain the problem of the influence of emotional 
factors in intellectual ability. Readers will recall that one of 
the students whom I tried to help with English, the one who 
had so many changes of school, had a very high E.D.F. He 
requires a great deal of personal counselling to overcome and 
eliminate this, before he can expect to succeed academically. 
Unfortunately the amount of time at our disposal was limited, 
and in the circumstances it seemed that I might be able to 
help him in dealing with his emotional problems by helping 
with his difficulties in a particular subject. Sometimes this 
method works very well indeed, but with this student it failed, 
at least so far as getting him his ‘O’ level English was con- 
cerned. He possessed “public language' as described by Bern- 
stein, but so did student 16, whom 1 have mentioned earlier, 
and he passed the examination; so that it is possible, at any 
rate with time devoted to individual tuition, to overcome the 
difficulties which a student encounters as a result of his pos- 
sessing only public language. Both of these students, as I have 
indicated had 1.Q.s in the range of 150-160. This agrees with 
the findings of Dr Ethel Bartlett, given to the British Associa- 
tion and reported in The Times Educational Supplement for 


8 September 1961: 


CLEVER CHILDREN WHO FAIL 
EMOTIONAL CAUSES 


It was very often the most intelligent children who were 
school failures, said Dr Ethel Bartlett in a paper on “The 
Intelligent School Failure' on Wednesday. She herself had 
for the past ten years or so, been interviewing children in 


their second year at a grammar school or technical school 
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who were considered unsuitable by their head teachers. Out 
of one group of 715 children of this sort 135 had intelligence 
quotients between 130 and 139, and 73 were above 140, with 
several in the 150s and 160s. 

It was of course no longer thought that intelligence was 
just something inborn and unalterable. But the fact was that 
these children often had a very high “effective and opera- 
tional intelligence’—the product of innate intelligence and 
environment. They were lively, acute and interested in con- 
versation, and often informed and adult. 

And yet they failed at school. They were regarded as 
stupid by their teachers. Why was this? One cause could be 
traced back to early infancy. An important process in the 
development of a young child's mind was the combining and 
organising of varied experiences. It was through these means 
that he came to a concept of self. Yet if he was not paid 
attention, and actually stroked by his mother, this realisation 
of self could not come about. And this lack could last into 
school life. 

Again, children varied in the, rate of their emotional 
growth. Silliness was often the result of slowness in this 
respect. And it did seem that the combination of high in- 
telligence with instability and a slow rate of emotional 
growth could lead to a failure in developing persistence— 
often because the child had earlier taken obstacles in his 
stride. He could come to feel that he did not belong and that 
prevented him from learning. 

These factors would not by themselves hold a child back. 
The culmination was frequently something further, such as 
being the youngest in the form, a parent's illness, persecution 
by bigger children, or a broken home. An accumulation ol 
these handicaps prevented a child from making full use of 
his abilities. 

The teacher, therefore, said Dr Bartlett, had considerable 
responsibility. He should not be put off by a child's awkward- 
ness. Head teachers, too, should see that at every stage in a 
child's school life there was someone sensitive to his 
difficulties. There was a real need for remedial teachers, 
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and she herself, Dr Bartlett said, would like to see a 
“specialised kind of normal school” for the clever children 


who failed. 


The college of further education, if it is fulfilling its proper 
function, and county colleges, if and when they are established, 
can indeed fill the róle among others, of being a ‘specialised 
kind of normal school' for clever children who fail, as sug- 
gested by Dr Bartlett. This is precisely what my own college 
is to the majority of our full-time students taking G.C.E. at 
‘O’ and ‘A’ levels and the secretarial and senior engineering 
students. We are, as a nation, neglecting the education of not 
just one or two isolated youngsters who might be regarded as 
oddities, because they are bright enough but cannot get on at 
school, a few Super-Tramps, maybe: we are wasting the talents 
of thousands of our bright boys and girls, young men and 
women. 

Meanwhile, some of my readers may be questioning why, 
in a work concerned with student counselling, I have devoted 
so much space to the problem of English and the teaching of 
English. This is because failure to master English is, as I have 
already said, an integral part of the overall failure of the student 
to cope with his or her environment. If a student has a potential 
general ability of average or above average, that student should 
experience no difficulty with his or her native language—in 
this case English. If, by the time the student is fifteen years 
old, he is without a good command of English, with the ability 
to put into clear language an orderly system of thinking, and 
lacks an ability to handle abstract concepts, something has 
gone seriously wrong: either the student has been deprived 
of a large part of his education (perhaps through unfortunate 
family circumstances) or has become so disorientated emotion- 
ally that he has been unable to study, or he has been mis- 
handled by his teachers. In actual practice these factors and 
others interact with one another to produce the result which 
is so disastrous to the student and, indeed, the factors may 
well feed into one another thus perpetuating the difficulties. 1£ 


a youngster has had some serious hiatus in his or her educa- 
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tional history for whatever reason, then teachers who have this 
student in their care later on need to go into all the details of 
the case, and take special steps to remedy whatever defects 
there are. Similarly, with emotionally disturbed pupils. If this 
is not done as soon as possible then the situation will deterior- 
ate. Failure in English, say, at G.C.E. ‘O’ level, or growing 
awareness for other reasons that his English is seriously in- 
adequate, will in itself give rise to emotional disturbance to 
add to and react with that already in existence: will perhaps 
breed resentment and a spirit of rebellion against an environ- 
ment which, it is felt, has loaded the dice so unfairly against 
those who fail at English. 

It has been my experience that all too often the teacher has 
miserably failed to meet this challenge, and the student remains 
baffled and probably resentful in the face of a situation which, 
to him or her, is incapable of being resolved. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the intelligent youth who does not 
possess a complete mastery of English as a tool, is very unlikely 
indeed to live a full and socially acceptable life. It must also 
be said that a good deal of what passes for knowledge of 
English is utterly useless, except to other teachers of English! 1 
consider myself very fortunate to have been taught English 
when at Derby School by a mistress who loved and understood 
the language and was able to pass on her enthusiasm to others. 
If she is still alive and by some chance reads this book, I offer 
her now my very heartfelt gratitude. 

English examiners cannot escape some of the blame for the 
present situation with regard to English, the teaching of 
English and the failure to learn English, in our schools. Their 
syllabus was never in touch with the needs of the majority of 
students and was completely divorced from the realities under- 
lying language and its use. In particular, formal grammar is 
more than useless: it is an obstacle to understanding. Examina- 
tion syllabuses, and the examination papers based on them, 
can be brought up to date and into line with modern Usage. 
This has happened to a gratifying extent with the London 
University G.C.E. ʻO’ level paper in Logic; so far, it has failed 


to happen at all to the parallel paper in English Language. 
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This means that, even with the best will in the world, and with 
good student material and adequate teaching facilities, teachers 
of English have to attempt to overcome arbitrary and quite 
unnecessary obstacles. For the students with whom I have been 
concerned in this book, these obstacles all too often prove 
insurmountable, and a deadening sense of failure and 
frustration inevitably follows. A complete rethinking of 
examinations in English and the teaching of English which 
is so often tied to these examinations, is long overdue. 
Meanwhile, an enormous amount of damage has already been 
done. Some repair work is being effected by those like my 
colleague McGeeney to whom I have already referred: some 
of the more serious damage may, with luck, be repaired as 
a result of the individual care and attention of the student 
counsellor. 

Two very important points should be noted in this connec- 
tion. The first is that many students who fail G.C.E. ‘ʻO’ level 
English Language are not failing to communicate: that this 
is so is shown quite convincingly by their ability to obtain high- 
grade passes in other ‘O’ level subjects which themselves 
require a good command of English. Such students are able to 
communicate to such good effect that they obtain Grade 2 
or 3 in subjects like History, Geography, Economics and so 
on, and yet fail in the examination on the means of communi- 
cation, written English. This makes complete nonsense. Un- 
fortunately I have no organised body of statistics in this 
extraordinary situation and can only cite individual examples 
which have been brought to my notice. A few of these I have, 
as I have mentioned earlier, been able to help with their battle 
with the English ‘O° level paper: one of mse started by 
regarding the whole paper as impossible, and another had 
already failed it several times: they both passed at the summer 
1962 examination. 

The second point is that many of our students who have 
difficulty with written English, some of them apparently be- 
Coming paralysed as soon as they take hold of a pen, can 
nevertheless express themselves quite well in spoken English. 
I have carried out some interesting experiments in this, using 
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a tape recorder, and it is extraordinary how well some of our 
students, who find written expression incredibly difficult, yet 
manage to speak fluently and intelligently to a microphone. 
Yet there is no ‘oral’ in English. Why? (The Certificate of 
Secondary Education may remedy this deficiency.) 


7 
Remedies and Research 


I now turn to a description of the small beginnings of an 
attempt to repair, to some extent, the damage done to some 
of our more able Engineering students by their previous failure 
to acquire a good command of their native tongue. As a result 
of my experience during my first years at the college and 
in consultation with some of my colleagues on the staff 
of the college, it was decided at the end of the session 
1962-63 to try to apply some of my findings to the formulation 
of a systematic plan to help some of the students who 
possessed high non-verbal ability combined with low verbal 
ability. 

Criticism is often levelled at research workers in psychology 
that they find and report conclusions which have important 
practical implications, and yet do nothing about it. To some 
extent this is inevitable, when the research worker is a 
‘visitor’ from outside who spends only a limited time with the 
group that is being studied. Even so, I feel there is a good 
deal of justification for this criticism, and that this would 
specially be so in connection with any research findings of my 
own, since it is my job to help all the students in every possible 
way. 

At the beginning of the Autu 
colleagues and I arranged to give 
Engineering Department a series of tests consisting of (1) the 
N.LLP. 70/23 (non-verbal) intelligence “test (2) the N.LLP. 
38 (verbal) intelligence test and (3) a short test in English, 


devised by Mr McGeeney consisting of a spelling test of 15 
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words of intermediate difficulty and an essay of a page or two 
on one of the following subjects: 


Tinkering about with a Motor Bike 

My Job 

The Opposite Sex 

Saturday Night 

My Friend and I 

Living in Barnet (or wherever you do live) 
Espresso Bar 

The Younger Generation 

Transistor Radios 

My Father 


QUA do do m 


ow Jo 


= 


The results of these three tests were compared, and those 
of a typical group are shown in Table XII. Those students 
who showed a high level of non-verbal ability combined with 
a low verbal ability as judged by the two verbal tests, were 
interviewed by me. There were seven of these in Table XII. 

I explained during the interview that we were trying to 
pick out, in the Engineering Department, students who were 
well above average in general ability, but whose command of 
English was so weak that it would be likely to prevent them 
from making the best use of their ability in other directions. 
We had arranged to put these students in very small groups of 
not more than eight, preferably six, with specially chosen 
tutors who would try to find out what the difficulties were and 
to attempt to remedy them. I said that this would be a long 
process, extending over at least two years, and that it was an 
experiment, the results of which we could not guarantee. 
Because of timetabling difficulties we had to arrange the classes 
end-on to the students’ normal day, so that he remained at 
the college for an hour or more longer than he would other- 
wise have done. He also had to buy an extra meal; the im- 
portance of this factor was not realised until later in the 
session. . 

The response to my interviews astonished me. I had expected 


that we might persuade a few students out of the total to try 
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the experiment, and we would then be in a position to decide 
whether it was worthwhile to continue the experiment. All 
seven of the students interviewed from this group not only 
agreed to stay on for what we called Supplementary English 
Classes, but were eager to do so. Of the 108 students tested, 
40 were interviewed by me, on the basis outlined above. Of 
these 40, it was found that one did not require any help with 
English. He had been away ill on the day on which the N.I.LP. 
33 was given, and did badly in McGeeney's test the following 
week, possibly still not feeling at his best. Of the remaining 
39, four were doubtful whether they could manage to attend 
an extra class, as it clashed with other commitments, but the 
remaining 3; were all anxious to try. y 
Owing to administrative difficulties it was not possible to 
start these classes until just before the Christmas vacation. 
When it was possible to make a beginning, 21 students en- 
rolled in four classes. During the Spring Term attendance was 
fairly well maintained, and the report of one tutor reads: 


At the beginning, 4 December 1963, there were eight 
members of the class. After two weeks 1 advised two of them 
that they need not attend further (though they could if they 
wished), as they were above the standard of the rest of the 
class. They did leave. Four of them have maintained an 
extremely good attendance: only one unavoidable ca 
through illness. 1 have been most gratified by the attitude 
of these four students. They are exceptionally keen, and 
have conscientiously done the work I have set them a 
by week. All of them have made progress. In my ee the 
experiment ought to be continued in the College. = 
think of no modification that needs to be made except tt at 
consideration might be given to à subsidy for their evening 


meal. 


it would be an advantage to fit He 
supplementary English classes into the normal Pme table, bat 
those of my readers who have ever wrestled with t > Ee ee 
of arranging time tables will no doubt shudder at the t! E 
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of yet another variant to be fitted into the scheme. I do indeed 
intend to continue and if possible extend the experiment but 
the difficulties are formidable. The actual testing is very time 
consuming, and needs to be done by people with considerable 
training in the technique. In particular, the N.I.I.P. 70/23 
test needs to be scored according to my own system, as 
described in the Appendix. Then there is the problem of find- 
ing suitable tutors: these should be experts in English, with 
the additional very important qualification of being able to 
understand the difficulties, which are both practical and 
emotional, of the students with whom we are dealing. There 
are, of course, the usual problems of finding accommodation 
for extra classes, and of payment if the tutor is on a part-time 
basis, as well as persuading the Authority to accept so low a 
student-tutor ratio. Nevertheless, in spite of all the difficulties, 
the effort must be made, for the need is there. If we can get 
these students to communicate effectively, we have added so 
much more talent to the nation's resources; and have made 
the students more complete human beings. 

My readers will have seen how anyone engaged in student 
counselling may well find himself involved in research in 
education, and will most likely feel the need to implement 
this research in some practical application, as at my college 
we have done with regard to defective English in engineering 
students of high general ability. That there is a great and 
urgent need for research in education in this country has been 
emphasised by many eminent people during the past year or 
so. They have pointed out that, of the money spent on educa- 
tion, only 0:02 per cent is spent on research: this compares 
with 50 per cent which industry spends on its own research 
programme. Because of the small amount spent on research, 
we lack answers to a number of fundamental problems in 
education, and, as Dr W. D. Wall pointed out at the time, 
when committees like the Robbins and Crowther Committees 
require information they have hastily to undertake surveys, 
with the consequent danger that information gathered in this 
ad hoc manner may well be unreliable. Problems which merit 
research include the effects of ‘streaming’ in schools, the rela- 
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tive merits of differing types of structure in schools and 
colleges (a question which tends to become befogged by 
irrelevant political considerations), how best to select and guide 
our young people in education and in their careers, and many 
others, including one that is basic to all education, but to 
further education in particular: this is, an assessment of the 
benefits derived from years spent by students at various 
educational levels. 

There is a very difficult problem here, which is in itself one 
of value judgements. Should we aim at selecting only those 
candidates who will prove to be good students in the sense 
that they will do well at their examinations, the result lists 
of which can be published and bring credit to the college; or 
should we aim at admitting candidates who will benefit from 
spending one or more years at the college, even though at the 
end of the time they have added few, if any, academic certifi- 
cates to their previous credentials. For example, of the students 
in my first Logic class at the college only two, both girls, were 
brilliant successes in the examination, one boy and one girl 
were moderate successes, and the rest (all girls) failures! Yet 
from what 1 know of the students in this group 1 should find 
it very difficult to decide which had benefited most from the 
time they spent at the college: certainly some of the “failures 
in the examination improved their thinking processes às à 
result of their acquaintance with the subject and all, I a 
benefited as persons from their contact with tutors and other 
students. k 

Another problem requiring research is one raised not long 
ago by Professor Peter Hilton; this is concerned with the 
relationship, if any, between mathematics (understood as : 
branch of logic) and arithmetic (which means calculations), and, 
in particular, what value should we attach to arithmetic. (Both 
Professor Hilton and the present writer can see very little 
virtue in arithmetic!) 

A good deal of research coul 
by the man (or woman) on the sp 
and made available to other work 


National Foundation for Educational Research, an organisa- 
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tion which itself needs and merits a great deal more financial 
support than it at present enjoys. To implement the required 
research in education would probably mean the appointment 
of full-time research workers on the staffs of schools and 
colleges, or of teachers and lecturers with the necessary train- 
ing in research methods. The disadvantage of having full-time 
research workers would be that they might be regarded as 
‘beings apart’ (and might indeed so regard themselves) and 
their teaching colleagues might regard their research work as 
a ‘soft option’; this is likely to occur because few people 
observe the research worker in his private study wrestling with 
test results, correlations and the rest, not to mention his hard 
thinking about the interpretation of the results. The dis- 
advantage of having teachers and lecturers carry out research 
in education might be that those who designed the timetable 
might regard the research work as very subsidiary to teaching, 
or might even adopt the dangerous attitude, ‘Miss Jones is free 
on Tuesday mornings: she can do some research,’ without 
regard to whether Miss Jones is qualified to do the work, or is 
interested in doing it. : 

However the work is planned, there is urgent need for a 
very great expansion in research in all fields of education, 
with as much freedom as possible for the research workers, at 
least some of whom must be financed independently. A major 
obstacle to any fundamental research in this field is the resis- 
tance put up by those in control, who may well be afraid that 
research in their particular institution may reveal serious 
deficiencies. Such an attitude is quite groundless, for the 
research worker is interested in solving problems in order to 
help educators in general; the latter should welcome research, 
even if its results upset some preconceived notions on this 
subject. We must, however, bear in mind the fact that all new 
ideas tend to be resisted. Max Planck has pointed out in one 
of his essays that the history of scientific progress is one of new 
ideas being resisted by those already in control, until even- 
tually, the ideas, if valid, have to be accepted and integrated as 
far as possible into the existing knowledge in that particular 
field, after which the original propounder of the new idea 
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defends it valiantly against the assaults of other, newer, con- 
cepts! Planck, as the originator of one of the most revolution- 
ary concepts of the past century, must have been vividly aware 
of this process. 

If the senior student advisor in a college of further or higher 
education is a psychologist, qualified both as a counsellor and 
as a research worker, he could at least initiate and supervise 
research projects within his own college. This is what I am 
doing in my college as far as time and resources permit. But 
while 1 am the only counsellor in the college, I must of neces- 
sity spend the greater part of my time advising my students 
on the basis of such information as is at present available. As 
I have shown, I use standard intelligence tests to help me to 
assess both a student's ability and also his efficiency; that is, 
the extent to which the student makes use of his ability. I 
have more recently been using the 1962 revised edition of 
Raven's Advanced Progressive Matrices with some of my 
students with high ability. This last test can be used as a 
measure of intellectual efficiency, and is particularly valuable 
for this reason. The results verify the results obtained with 
the other tests. 

With a considerable number of individual students among 
those who have sought my advice, I have used the ‘Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational'. This is designed to help 
People in the selection of their careers, based on the kind of 
interests revealed by the tests. Quite high predictive Pore 
have been claimed for both this test and the similar test nes 
by Strong. I have not yet been able to use the Strong Test, is 
My experience with the Kuder Test is that, in some instances, 
it can be of considerable assistance in advising snena 
selection of careers; in others it merely confirms po a 
Or their tutors already know. In any case, the results, o 
test results, have to be interpreted intelligently—in ae T 
Whether a high score under ‘artistic’ Or ‘musical hedig 7 
of any significance depends almost entirely upon w al Bk 
individual being tested already has a fair degree O! ane 
either Art or Music. I tried the test on myself, and, sticking 


Merely to the letter of the instructions, I should have a 
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either a musician, teacher of music, composer, arranger, dancer 
or chorus girl! This is because 1 am intensely interested in 
both music and the plastic arts, all of which have enriched 
my own personal experience; but 1 have never practised any 
of them since 1 was about ten years old. Making allowance for 
this false prediction my other scores indicate that 1 should 
be good at, amongst other things, the profession of a teacher 
of Science or Mathematics, a social scientist, a clinical psy- 
chologist, or a consulting and guidance psychologist. This 
seems fair enough! 

I should like to return for a moment to the question of the 
relationship of student counselling to the work of all the 
students and the staff in a college such as my own. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the student advisors should be 
on the staff of the college to which they are accredited, and 
actually working on the premises. The student advisor will 
then be in a position to assess the total situation of the student, 
and may also be able to help with problems experienced by 
other tutors. From my own experiences in this and other 
colleges, and from my frequent discussions with other tutors, 
I am aware of the peculiar difficulties attendant upon teaching 
in a college of further education: these difficulties arise for 
many reasons, including the age range of the students, the 
attitude of many of them to ‘school’ and the need to persuade 
them to accept the quite different atmosphere and, in par- 
ticular, very different tutor-student relationship in the college; 
and all the difficulties arising from the fact that most of the 
students are “finding themselves during their period at the 
college. (Indeed while I was writing this book, one head of 
department took special trouble to point out to me the great 
value, especially to day-release students, of a year at the college 
‘sorting themselves out’, and the possible attitude of employers 
to this aspect of their education.) 

I therefore rely upon tutors to keep me informed both as to 
difficulties and as to problems of discipline within the class- 
room situation. We are well aware of the difficulty of devising 
experiments, or even of conducting properly controlled 


observation in the field of human behaviour in groups. Any 
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Judgement in this field is bound to be subjective to a greater 
or lesser degree. It is, in consequence, of assistance to me in 
my work that 1 can use the impressions of other tutors con- 
cerning the work, behaviour and general attitude of individual 
students. If, in the course of time, tutors report of a student 
whom 1 have been trying to help that there has been an im- 
Provement in application to work, in discipline, in general 
behaviour and in attitude towards life in general, then I con- 
sider that I may claim some credit for the improvement. These 
criteria have at least the virtue of being practical. As I have 
already stated, I have my failures, but even here I am often 
Bratified to receive a letter from one of these after leaving, 
thanking me for all the help 1 gave while they were at college. 
There is still a continuing responsibility on my part towards 
students after they leave; it would clearly be quite wrong if 
students knew that my support would be lost once they had 
severed the formal connection with the college. This continued 
relationship does not absorb much official time, as any corres- 
Pondence is conducted from my home, and visits may well be 
arranged there; visits to my home are occasionally arranged 
for students while at college, if it is felt that this would be of 
Special value to them. j 

I hope that I have established that my work in helping 
students deal with their own problems will result in the long 
run in saving the time of other tutors, who would otherwise 
often have to devote a disproportionate amount of time to 
such students in a classroom situation, where it is very much 
more difficult to do this; my efforts should also help other 
students indirectly, for the ‘problem student’ is quite often a 
Source of distraction in class, may demand attention in the 
class situation, and may set a bad example to others. Ea 
student is persistently late, or regularly fails to hand in home- 
Work, others in the same group are often encouraged to follow 
the lead given and the group starts to disintegrate. The tutor 
at a college of further education has a difficult task to weld 
the very disparate elements in a class into»a group, and to 
Present his or her personality to the group in such a way that 


they accept it. Failure to do this results in failure to teach. 
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In a college of further education the problem is made very 
much more difficult of solution by what 1 may call the 
kaleidoscopic nature of the student population. Some of these 
students are at the college for only one year, the day-release 
student attends for one day a week only and not all students 
remain with the same “crowd” during the course of a whole 
day. A good relationship with the many groups encountered 
by any individual lecturer during a term's work requires a 
considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 

The student advisor ‘on the spot’ is inevitably made well 
aware of all the complexity of human relationships within the 
college; he can sympathise with the difficulties experienced by 
other members of the staff, and the information he gains from 
them, in its turn, can help him to help individual students. 
Acceptance of the need for such appointments as part of 
normal educational policy will result: 


(a) in the increasing wellbeing of our young people and, 
therefore, of our future generations; 

(b) in improving the intellectual efficiency of these young 
people, and so adding to the amount of talent available 
to the nation as a whole; 


(c) in minimising the diversion of ability into anti-social 
channels; 

(d) in the long run, in effecting a saving in time and 
emotional strain to other members of the staff, and so 
improving teaching and making education in these 


colleges more efficient in terms of results achieved for à 
given financial outlay. 


k It appears indisputable that, whether one approaches educa- 
tion as a process for developing the “whole man”, or as a means 
of training individuals for specific jobs, either end will be 
more likely to be achieved if the young human beings involved 
in the educational process are given help in dealing with the 
many problems which modern life presents to them, and so are 
fitted to deal more effectively with life in their years after leav- 


og college. In a college such as my own, with about 250 full- 
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time day students and about 750 part-time day students there 
is more than enough work for one full-time and two part-time 
counsellors. The ideal staff would consist of one senior advisor 
(senior in being both a qualified psychologist and in having 
a great deal of experience to draw on) and two younger 
advisors, who should be qualified in some aspect of social 
science but who need not be professional psychologists; one 
of these should be a woman. The question of suitable training 
for such counsellors needs urgently to be considered: at the 
present time some honours schools in psychology leave their 
graduates completely unequipped for dealing with personal 
relationships—even their own! 

Let it not be thought that 1 regard my ideal counselling 
system as the final answer to all questions. With social systems 
and social thinking changing as rapidly as they are at present, 
it is idle to think of any scheme within the education system, 
which is a reflection of its own society, as final. We must be 
prepared to think our ideas afresh every few years; nevertheless 
I believe that a counselling service of some kind will become 
an integral part of our education system in the foresecable 
future and will remain an important element in our social 
services for young people as long as adolescence remains a 
time of increasing strain and difficult decisions. 
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Testing Procedures: General 


In my first year of testing at the college I chose the test known 
as N.LLP. 70/23 as my principal method of measurement. I 
am well aware that ideally one should never use a single test, 
but I cannot, in fairness to the students and my colleagues at 
the college, take up the time which would be necessary for 
administering a battery of tests. I have chosen the N.LI.P. 
70/23 because, if we must use a single test, it is probably the 
best for the purpose. It has a very high loading with ‘g’, and 
when, some time before my own appointment at the college, 
Professor Philip Vernon was himself doing some testing at the 
college, and my principal asked him which single test he 
would recommend, he chose the test which I myself had chosen 
quite independently. 

When I give the test the students have already met me the 
previous week: ideally I should like to meet them several 
times before testing. This I consider very important. I am quite 
certain that the test situation can make a great deal of differ- 
ence to the results. Sir Cyril Burt has always emphasised this, 
and I was fortunate enough to be able to attend some of the 
lectures which he gave at University College, London; I have 
also verified the effect both as a result of taking tests myself 
and also from administering them to others. I always tell the 
students that the’tésting programme is my own idea, and arises 
from my own interests; I also tell them that the results are en- 


tirely confidential, and are not divulged to anyone else in the 
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college, unless it is going to help the student to do so, in which 
case I tell the student first. I also say that the testing is volun- 
tary as far as they are concerned, and no student need do the 
test if he or she objects. Very rarely has a student refused to 
do it. In the time left over from giving the test, 1 discuss intel- 
ligence and its distribution and its relationship to education 
and achievement. 1 finish by reminding the students again of 
my chief róle in the college, and encourage them to seek my 
advice whenever they want to, at any stage of their college 
career. 

I hope that those readers who are familiar with the N.LI.P. 
70/23 Test and with testing procedure will bear with me while 
I give a brief description of these for the benefit of those who 
have not had specialist experience in this field. The 70/23 
test has been developed and published by the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, an organisation which during 
the forty years of its existence, has accumulated a great deal 
of experience in this field. This test is divided into two parts; 
each part consists of a series of patterns. In Part 1 the problem 
is to supply, from four possible choices, the correct shape which 
will complete, in a logical manner, a pattern already given; 
there are twenty-five items in this Part arranged in increasing 
order of difficulty; in Part 2 each item shows a row of five 
shapes, or arrangement of shapes, and here the problem is to 
imagine two of them changing places, again to make a logical 
order, which may be one of increasing or decreasing size, or 
consistent change of position, or expansion followed by con- 
traction, and so forth. In each item there are two, and only 
two, which must exchange places in order to give the correct 
result. The patterns given are printed in a book and so all 
manipulation has to be mental, and not physical or mechani- 
cal. There are twenty-eight items in Part 2 of the test; again 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty. I create as far as 
possible a relaxed attitude on the part of the students to the 
test: when I say I am going to give them an intelligence test 
they often make remarks to the effect thatal shall be lucky if 
I find anything to test. When I tell them, quite truthfully, that 


so far I have not found a really stupid student in the pi 
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this usually elicits from one or two students the remark that 
there's always a first time! 

Having created as friendly an atmosphere as possible, I then 
give my standardised instructions, as follows: 

“This is a standard intelligence test, but it does not involve 
any writing: it is rather like the TV series, Pencil and Paper. 
The test will not be used against your interests, and the results 
will only be given to the principal or heads of department if 
they will help you. 

‘Do not guess, but do not waste too much time on an item 
that puzzles you: leave it and go on to the next. 

“You may alter your answers if you like, but if you do, make 
the alterations quite clearly. 

I then give the instructions published with the test, with 
slight but standard amendments. For Part 2 of the test I add: 

‘Do not be surprised if you did not complete the first part 
of the test: very few people can finish it. 

“There are no catches in this test; in every instance there 
are only two which must change places.’ 

It is in the nature of the test that, other things being equal, 
any two students of equal general ability should obtain the 
same score, quite irrespective of their previous educational 
experience; that is, a grammar school student should do no 
better than his equivalent in general ability from a secondary 
modern school. This is important in a college with a student 
population as mixed as that at our college. The test can be 
attempted by any student who understands my verbal instruc- 
tions, even if this student could neither read nor write. 

The N.LI.P. publish a standard method of scoring; this 
involves counting up the number of correct answers, and 
making a scale deduction for wrong answers; this gives a net 
score, with a maximum of 53, with a distribution normalised 
by the Institute, for both the general population and for a 
Grammar School population. This can be related to the more 
familiar distribution of I.Q.s throughout the population. 

At this point I «must mention a consideration of the utmost 
importance in all mental testing; this is that no testing, the 


results of which are likely to influence a student’s future career, 
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should be undertaken or scored by an inexperienced test 
administrator. I am certain that a great deal of the ill fame 
which has attached to mental tests and mental testing during 
the past twenty years has arisen from the ill informed adminis- 
tration or scoring of these tests: all too often the fault lies, not 
in the tests, but in the testers. I have been horrified to learn 
that in some educational institutions the scoring of the test 
results has been given to clerks completely ignorant of the 
function of the test. Misguided critics of psychological tests, 
and even sometimes psychologists, who ought to know better, 
give the impression that a test is like a footrule, or a cook's 
thermometer, which anyone can read: this just is not true, 
and anyone, be he layman or trained psychologist, who thinks 
along these lines has no conception of what science is like 
and what is involved in scientific measurement. The inter- 
pretation of mental tests is much more akin to the use of high- 
powered microscopes, or of differential radiography. Only the 
highly skilled interpreter who knows what he is looking for, 
can indeed see what he is looking for, if it is there. 

In order to score the N.I.I.P. 70/23 even according to the 
method laid down by the Institute, requires careful scrutiny 
of what the subject tested has in fact done. For example, a not 
infrequent phenomenon is the misplacing of replics to test 
items. If an isolated one is misplaced in an otherwise blank 
column, this is difficult to detect, but where as frequently 
happens, a whole series of replies is misplaced, perhaps as a 
result of omitting one reply, it is easy to see what has hap- 
pened, and to give credit for what are in fact correct replies, 
although purely mechanical scoring would treat them as in- 
correct. I have even had instances where à student has not 
completed much of Part 1 of the test, but has done quite well 


in Part 2—but has put some of the answers relevant to Part 2 
in the column bearing similar letters in Part 1. Since the replies 
1, 2, 3 or 4, and those in 


to items in Part 1 are single figures, o a i 
Part 2 are combinations of two figures, this particular mis- 
placement is easy to spot, and allowance-ean be made. This 
will result in the student obtaining à higher, sometimes a con- 


siderably higher, score. Quite clearly such misplacements of 
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correct answers are a measure of the stress experienced by the 
student in the test situation, but there seems to be no logic in 
showing a reduced 1.Q. on this account. 

Yet another factor measured by tests is annoyance and 
irritation at some of the pointless and sometimes childish in- 
structions from the test administrators. 1 myself took a battery 
of tests at a course in the summer of 1962 and found some of 
the instructions so silly that I am sure my own test results are 
a measure of my exasperation as much as of anything else! 
For this reason I omit the instruction ‘Pencils down’ in those 
given by the N.LI.P., and I insert ‘Please’ before my requests. 
(I think the administration of tests must make test administra- 
tors fancy themselves as minor dictators: or perhaps frustrated 
dictators turn to test administration as an alternative 
occupation.) 

Some pseudoscientific psychologists may dismiss the above 
comments as irrelevant, but they are by no means a digression; 
they are very cogent to the matter in hand, for rarely is it the 
case that a test of general ability measures nothing but general 
ability: it also measures the test structure including the test 
administrator and the attitude of the subject to him (or her), 
physical health and passing moods, and, more important, 
general emotional disturbance. For the past fifteen years or 
so I have on occasion used an intelligence test as a diagnostic 
tool; a great deal of information about the emotional life of 
an individual can be obtained from careful observation of that 
individual taking an intelligence test. Sir Cyril Burt mentions 
this in his classic Mental and Scholastic Tests. On page 16 
(second edition, 1947) he writes: 

‘ “Every psychological test,” it has been said, “is inevitably a 
test of intelligence.” Too often it is forgotten that every test 
of intelligence is also a test of emotion. A neglect of the 
emotional aspect of an examination of intelligence may send 
many a normal child to the special school as mentally deficient. 
No matter how scrupulously uniform the procedure, how 
sympathetic the examiner's tone, the child's excitability will 
introduce disturbances in unknown quantity. To appeal con- 
stantly to the invigorating emotions—to pleasure, curiosity, 
go 
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pride, self-display, sociability, confidence: and to banish 
utterly the depressing emotions—anxiety, fear, grief, disgust, 
shyness, self-suppression, sense of failure, these are the soundest 
rules. It is the business of the examiner to keep the subject in 
that state of exhilaration which enables him always to do his 
best. The child should quit the room ardent for still more 
tests, and displaying to his fellow-candidates a countenance 
which inspires them with an equal avidity to essay their own 
Powers.” 

As I have pointed out in Chapter 1, 1 decided, as a result 
of my experience during my first two years at the college, to 
use a method of scoring of the test 70/23 which 1 had evolved 
myself. In addition to finding the score given by following the 
N.LLP. instructions, I also take the net score without deduc- 
tion for errors made. For a third measure I take the last two 
Consecutive correct answers in each part of the test, and assume 
that a well-integrated subject should have got all the preceding 
items right (since the items are progressively more difficult and 
presumably if a person can perform correctly a task of a certain 
level of difficulty, he or she should be able to perform all 
Similar tasks which are less difficult). I deduct one mark in 
each part for errors or omissions, if any. This gives an addi- 
tional score for each part. Now in a long run of tests, I find 
that the average score for Part 2 of the test is 2 higher than 
that for Part 1. On this basis I award a score to the individual 
being tested, which is twice the score in Part 2 as obtained 
above minus 2 points. If the score in Part 1 is higher than the 
ratio would indicate I award an additional score which is the 
difference between (twice the score in Part 2) minus 2 and 
(twice the score in Part 1) plus 2. The reason for this is D 
in Part 1 there are four possible answers to each item, only 


One of which is correct and so the probability of o a 
Correct answer by chance in Part 1 of the test 1s one In ‘our, 
two consecutive correct 


and the probability of obtaining 

answers is one in sixteen. For each item of Part 2 there are ten 
Possible answers (the combination 1. 2, 1. 3? 5- 4 1 5» 2-3» e 4 
2. 5, 3. 4, 3. 5, and 4. 5), only one of which is correct, and so 


the probability of getting a correct answer to any item in 
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Part 2 of the test is one in ten, and of obtaining two consecu- 
tive correct answers one in a hundred. This last ratio, the ‘one 
per cent level’ is usually regarded as statistically significant in 
research, whereas a ratio of one in sixteen is worse than the 
5 per cent level, which is usually regarded as no more than 
suggestive. On this basis I award a score which may be a simple 
number or may be two numbers. The simple number, and the 
first of the set of two numbers, are the scores which I consider 
the subject should have obtained, to which a one per cent 
level of certainty attaches, and the second of the set of two 
numbers is in addition to the score, to which only a certainty 
of rather worse than 5 per cent attaches. For example open- 
ing my test record at random, two students might have scores 
as follows: 


TABLE 1 


NIIP. FGP. EGE: E.D.F. 


Adjusted 
Student 238 34 35 44 9 
Student 244 15 22 30+2 8+2 


The first column gives the score which the student obtains 
when the test result is scored following the method laid down 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology; the second 
column gives the student's score if no deductions are made for 
errors. The third column gives the score calculated as in- 
dicated above, based on the level of difficulty of the last two 
consecutive correct items in each part of the test. The fourth 
column shows the difference between columns 2 and 3 and I 
have labelled it the “Emotional Disturbance Factor' for in my 
experience it is often a measure of the extent to which 
emotional factors interfere with the carrying out by the student 
of an intellectual test such as the 70/23 test. 

It may be objected here, that, since my Adjusted Score is 
based on Part 2 only of the test, Part 1 has no useful function. 
This is not so, since the first part of the test serves as a 
‘warming-up’ period for some of the students, and it is also 


useful to observe the scatter of the right and wrong answers 
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to this part. The difference between the first and second 
columns in the table also gives a factor which is a measure of 
the extent to which students are prepared to guess, a complex 
factor in which the ingredients must include optimism, care- 
lessness, anxiety to please, distrust of authority and so on. I 
do not set this factor out in the table since it also measures the 
scoring system attached to the test itself, but I do take it into 
account in my dealings with individual students. Student 238 
made four mistakes in Part 1 of the test and two in Part 2, 
whereas student 244 made 15 mistakes in Part 1 and 16 in 
Part 2. The latter student ‘had a go’ at every item in the test, 
whereas the first omitted twelve items altogether. Both of these 
students were in the same Craft Practice group and were tested 
on the same occasion. 

A weakness of my E.D.F. factor arises from th 
test itself: the scale is not arithmetical. This can be seen if 
one takes a large unselected population and divides it into 
halves, the one half having in it all individuals having above 
average ability (1.Q.s 100 upwards) and the other with below 
average ability (LQ.s 99 downwards). If the N.LLP. 70/28 test 
Was then given to all the individuals in the population, those 
in the first (upper) half should score from 23 to 55» whereas 
those in the second (lower) half should score from 0 to 22. 
There is even more disparity if the scale is further subdivided. 
This means that an E.D.F. score of say, 9, is much more signi- 
ficant lower down the scale than it is higher up. Indeed, a 
highly intelligent student with such an E.D.F. would suffer 
a shift of no more than two points of LQ. and could still be in 
the top one per cent of the population for general ability, 
whereas a student of only average ability with the same E.D.F. 
would suffer a shift of nearly twenty points of LQ. and would 
be placed in a comparatively low-grade group. TO pot ghin 
another way, a small E.D.F. score on the part of the student 
of average ability may be as significant from my point of view, 
as a much higher E.D.F. score in the highly intelligent student. 
This is to put the matter in mathematical’ terms; in practice 
I merely regard the E.D.F. factors as indicative of certain ten- 
dencies, and for this purpose they are ve a 


e nature of the 


Ty valuable indeed. 
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I have been interested to note how often the quite indepen- 
dent assessment by his tutors of a student's potential ability 
in contrast with his achievement in class during the year has 
agreed with my own assessment based on the 70/23 test results. 
Partly for the purpose of checking this I ‘sat in’ at the daily 
conference held in the Engineering Department at the end of 
the 1961-62 session, when students were assessed and graded 
for the following year, and in only a few instances did the 
assessments of the class tutors and the head of department dis- 
agree with my own assessments based on the test results. A very 
small number of these had a high E.D.F. and yet did well in 
their work at the college and in their examinations. I am 
following these up in a separate piece of research, to try to dis- 
cover the reason for the discrepancy. There is another, very 
small group, which includes those who do not get a high E.D.F. 
score in my test and yet are reported as being emotionally dis- 
turbed. From my own observations this group includes some 
who are in a state of considerable emotional stress, but in 
whom the stress has the effect of making them overcareful— 
these are the students who never ‘put a foot wrong’: they 
tackle the test in the same way, go as far as they can with it 
with certainty, making no mistakes and leaving no blanks. 
They will therefore, obtain identical scores in columns 1, 2, 
and 3 of Table 1 and a score of o in column 4. Such a student 
appears to fit my definition of a ‘well-integrated person work- 
ing up to his or her capacity’; as far as the test results are con- 
cerned this is so, and other criteria have to be adopted in 
assessing the extent to which, in these students, emotional 
difficulties are impairing their intellectual achievements. The 
cynic may think that this is just an example of the psychologist 
trying to have it both ways; if you have a high E.D.F. score you 
are emotionally disturbed and need my counsel; if you have a 
low E.D.F. the same applies. I must therefore emphasise that 
the proportion of students with E.D.F. scores of 6 or over is 
about 40 per cent: of the remaining 6o per cent only a small 
number exhibit.the phenomenon of hypercaution described 
above. 


Quite early in my testing programme I became aware of two 
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extremely important considerations: one, that the proportion 
of students whose test results indicated sufficient emotional dis- 
turbance to warrant attention from me was very high indeed, 
and secondly, and following from this, that there would be 
some people in education, and outside, who would attack the 
test results themselves, rather than tackle the much more 
difficult problem of dealing with the students and their wor- 
ries. This is a quite respectable method of avoiding dealing 
with difficult problems. 1 decided to meet the possibility that, 
similarly, my critics would hold that all our students here fully 
benefited from the education that the State has given them, 
and that no student had any emotional problems—which are 
indeed a figment of my overwrought imagination. To do this 
I conducted a simple experiment. 

I asked one of the senior engineering classes to help me with 
the experiment. This was one of the classes with whom 1 was 
taking the course in Industrial Psychology, and was the group 
taking electrical engineering. 1 did the experiment at the begin- 
ning of my second term with them; by this time we knew each 
other very well and were on very good terms so that I could 
ask them to do something for me without explanation, as long 
as it was understood that explanations would follow in due 
course. As I have said, I did not explain the object of the 
exercise, in case such knowledge might influence, or might be 
held to influence, the results. I gave out the blank answer sheets 
for the N.LI.P. 70/23 test and explained that this was part of 
a normal intelligence test. I then asked them to fill in the 
twenty-five squares of Part 1 with any of the numbers y 2, 3 
or 4 in any order they liked, and using any one number dé 
often or as seldom as they liked. I then asked them to fill t e 
twenty-eight squares of Part 2 with any of the Ea 
of numbers 1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 1-53 2:35 24 2:55 3:45 3:55 AN ia 
I gave the same instructions about order and frequency dis- 
tribution. I then gave out fresh answer blanks and En 
the test in the usual way. I scored both tests, which I shall ca 
without data and with data, in the manzer which I have 


described earlier. The results were as follows: 
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TABLE II 


Test without Data Test with Data 
Student F.C.P. F.C.P. 
No. N.I.1.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. N.LI.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 


167 1 10 2+36 —8+36 2 2 36+8 4+8 


168 —2 8 4+8 -4+8 38 39 46 7 
169 1 10 6+32  —4+32 27 28 28+6 o+6 
170 —2 7 o+42 —7+42 2 26 26 o 
Ml —7 4 2+4 —2+4 39 39 44 5 
172-2 8 6442 —2+42 85 37 50 13 
173 4 12 2+28 —10+28 31 33 30+14 —3+14 
174 —6 4 0412 —4+12 36 38 44 6 
175-7 4 2+4 -3+4 35 35 46 11 
176 -3 7 4+34 —3+34 40 42 46 4 


Although the table represents only a small sample of the sub- 
jects, the results are quite conclusive and amply justify my 
method of scoring this test and my use of it as an assessment of 
latent ability and probable degrees of emotional disturbance. 
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Test Results (referred to in the text) 
TABLE III 


A CLASS OF DAY-RELEASE STUDENTS TAKING 
A CRAFT PRACTICE COURSE 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
Student No. N.LLP. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 
38 32 32 28+8 —4+8 
39 30 32 36 4 
40 27 go 38 8 
41 24 28 38 10 
42 18 21 32 11 
43 29 31 34+6 3+6 
44 14 17 20+4 3+4 
45 33 35 38 3 
46 25 28 40 aa 
47 24 27 40 13 
48 29 31 34 3 
49 26 27 30+4 3+4 
50 7 9 2+18 —7+18 
51 36 38 40 2 
52 34 36 48 12 
53 30 32 38 6 


OF the students in this group No. 38 left college, and No. 48 
had to repeat the course: the remainder all did well enough 
to go on to the second year. The intelligence range of these is 
from ‘average’ to ‘highly intelligent’: Student 52 is in the top 
One per cent of the population for intelligence and with better 
opportunities in the past could have gone to an Honours 
Course at a university and would probably have taken a First. 
At least ten of the remainder could also have benefited from a 
University or similar education (that is, thase with a score of 
34 or over) but by now they have probably been ruined for life 


from this point of view. Note the large number of high E.D.F.s. 
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TABLE IV 


A CLASS OF DAY-RELEASE STUDENTS TAKING 
A CRAFT PRACTICE COURSE 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
Student No. N.LI.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 
238 34 35 44 9 
239 30 34 42 8 
240 31 32 38 6 
241 28 28 36 8 
242 18 22 32 10 
243 go 31 26+10 —5+10 
244 15 22 30+2 8+2 
245 26 27 24+12 -3+12 
246 26 27 30 3 
247 22 23 30 7 
248 25 26 24+8 —2+8 
249 25 27 28 it 
250 25 25 2442 -1+2 
251 12 14 18 4 
252 8 11 6+12 


—5+12 


Of this group, all but No. 251 passed to go on to second year. 
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TABLE V 


A CLASS OF DAY-RELEASE STUDENTS TAKING 
A CRAFT PRACTICE COURSE 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
Student No. N.LI.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 
303 29 31 50 19 
304 30 33 36 3 
305 28 31 34 3 
306 27 30 32+6 2+6 
307 27 27 32 5 
308 26 28 32 
309 26 29 30+6 1+6 
310 23 26 28+6 2+6 
311 18 22 26+2 4+2 
312 23 25 24+12 =1+12 
313 21 22 24 2 
314 19 20 22 2 
315 13 15 16+14 1+14 
316 20 21 16412 —b+12 
317 15 16 6+28 —10+28 
318 17 19 4+34 15434 


se 
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TABLE VI 


A CLASS OF DAY-RELEASE STUDENTS TAKING 
AN ELECTRICIAN'S CRAFT PRACTICE COURSE 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
Student No. N.LI.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 
151 28 31 34+2 3+2 
152 26 27 18 +20 —9+20 
153 18 19 16418 —g+18 
154 20 22 26+4 4+4 
155 24 25 22+6 —3+6 
156 25 26 28 3 
157 18 19 20+4 1+4 
158 33 34 38 4 
159 36 37 44 7 
160 21 23 32 9 
161 gl 33 34 1 
162 28 30 32 2 
163 44 44 50 6 
164 22 23 32 9 
165 29 31 46 15 
166 go 31 40 9 


All the above passed to the second year of the course. 
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TABLE VII 


A CLASS OF DAY-RELEASE STUDENTS TAKING 
A COURSE FOR OPERATIVES IN THE FACTORY 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 

Student No. N.I.I.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 
354 37 37 48 11 

355 36 38 44 6 

356 28 30 44 14 

357 22 26 36 10 

358 22 25 36 11 

359 25 28 34 6 

360 2 28 32 4 

361 23 2 32 8 

362 12 14 10+6 —4+6 

te 
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TABLE VIII 


DAY-RELEASE CLASS OF GIRLS, TAKING TYPING, 
OFFICE PRACTICE AND ENGLISH 


Student No. 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
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Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
31 
23 


F.C.P. 
Adjusted 
go+2 
22+8 
28+2 


Student No. N.LI.P. 


TABLE IX 


APPENDIX 


G.C.E. ADVANCED LEVEL GROUP 


28 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. 
Adjusted E.D.F. 
30 2 
32+2 7+2 
36 
32+8 1+8 
44 4 
40 2 
38+2 3+2 
40 a 
40+10 —g+10 
48 7 
48 14 
50 12 
50 E 
52 5 
52 15 

te 
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TABLE X 


CLASS OF THIRD-YEAR STUDENTS TAKING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Test Scores 


F.C.P. N.LI.P. 

Student No. N.LI.P. F.C.P. Adjusted E.D.F. 33 
200 40 41 50 9 113 
201 40 41 48 7 115 
202 40 40 46 6 104 
203 36 38 46 8 155 
204 30 32 2 10 117 
205 30 37 40 3 92 
206 35 36 40 4 99} 
207 28 31 40 9 97 
208 25 28 36+6 8+6 102 
209 33 35 36 1 111 
210 .26 27 2 5 108} 
211 24 25 go 5 104 


Of this group, students 200 to 204 were in the top one per 
cent of the general population for intelligence, and all of them 
are in the top 10 per cent; this means that they have the general 
ability to go on to a degree, in most instances a good honours 
degree at a university. They will not do so, if only because 
their English is so poor. (Most of them have high E.D.F.s in- 
dicating emotional factors which probably interfere with their 
scholastic performance in other subjects.) In the test of verbal 
ability, only student 203 attained a reasonable score which 
just misses placing him in the top 10 per cent of the Grammar 
School population; he was also the only one of this group who 
had even attempted G.C.E. “O” level English; he failed but his 
attempt, and all that was involved both at the time and since, 
brought his verbal score up to something like his score for 
general ability. All of the rest of this group are well down the 
scale for verbal ability and would find themselves in the 
bottom go per cent of the Grammar School population, 


although their N.LI.P. 70/23 adjusted scores would indicate a 
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general ability which would place students 200 to 207 in the 
top 10 per cent of the Grammar School population and all of 
them in the upper half of the selected population. There is 
thus a marked disparity in the group between general ability 
and verbal ability, a disparity which severely curtails the open- 
ings possible to them, and can be explained only in terms of 
home background and early educational experience. 


TABLE XI 


CLASS OF THIRD-YEAR STUDENTS TAKING 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Test Scores 


Student N.LI.P. F.C.P. F.C.P. E.D.F. N.LLP. ?went to ?took ?Passed 


No. 70/23 Adjusted 33 Grammar G.C.E. ‘O’ 
School English 


168 38 39 46 7 152 No No No 
173 31 33 30+14 —3+14 140 No Yes Yes 
175 35 35 46 11 135 Yes Yes No 
172 35 37 50 13 134 No No No 
169 27 28 2846 0+6 199% Yes Yes Yes 


167 32 g2 36+8 4+8 130 No No No 
122 Yes No No 


11 39 39 4 5 
174 36 38 44 6 1213 No No No 
170 23 26 26 o 104 Yes Yes No 


are nine of the students whose 


test results are set out in Table II, rearranged in order of their 
scoring in the verbal test. I have also set out in the last three 
columns details as to whether the student had been to a 
Grammar School, whether he had taken G.C.E. ʻO’ level 
English Language and with what result. It will be seen that 
this Group on the whole did much better in the verbal test 
than the group of mechanical engineers whose results are 
shown in Table X. None of the electrical engineering students 
would, on the strength of the above scores, appear in the best 
10 per cent of the Grammar School population, but student 
168 would be included in the next best 20 per cent, and all but 
student 170 would be included in the middle 40 per cent of 


this population. 


It will be observed that these 
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TABLE XII 


TWO CLASSES, TESTED TOGETHER, OF 
FIRST-YEAR ELECTRICAL TECHNICIANS 


Test Scores 


Student N.LI.P. F.C.P. F.C.P. E.D.F. N.I.I.P. 33 P.McG. Inter- 


No. Adjusted out of 193 (percentage) viewed? 
3073 15 16 20 4 95 75 

3074 11 11 28 17 55 24 Yes 
3075 33 34 30+10 —4+10 112 43 Yes 
3076 30 30 34 4 103 62 

3977 29 31 36 5 81 11 Yes 
3078 33 35 36 1 97 62 


3079 35 37 36+4 —1+4 135 69 
3080 36 38 36+8 -2+8 152 78 
3081 32 33 40 tí] 113} 40 Yes 
3082 32 33 40 7 111 42 Yes 
3083 33 36  40+4 


A 
+ 
na 
m 
so 
co 
A 
y 


3084 38 39 42 3 102 56 
3085 32 35 44 9 go 56 
3086 34 36 44 8 99 33 Yes 
3087 34 38 4 6 97 44 Yes 
sess s6 B7 44 7 1288 64 
3089 34 35 46 11 9% 59 
3090 37 39 46 7 = 70 
3091 39 41 48 7 113 60 
3092 43 45 52 7 148 73 
3093 = _ = — 149 me 
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